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THE CHINESE 


Ovr old Saxon or Scotch proverbs embody vast 
wisdom. They avoid the verbiage of the present 
day, and come straight to a point. They are, as 
proverbs must be, experimental or practical, and 
their numbers would furnish the texts of papers 


on all topics. 
A little spark 
Breeds meikle wark. 


MAGAZINE. 





WAR. 


is the man ?—who rebelled against the Emperor of 
China. Then, here is the man who beget the man 
who rebelled, &c. Next, here is the ship that car- 
ried the man who begot the man that rebelled, 
&c. Then, here is the flag and the register which 


covered the ship which carried the mau who begot 


The condition of Britain and China illustrates | 


the couplet. 
four years a young boatman or labourer on the 
banks of the Canton river decided to join the rebels. 
The cause of this impulse in the young fellow's 
mind, like his appearance, his present existence, 
his influence, name, or prowess is alike unknown. 
There was a man, a young man probably, for his 
father was alive in October last—and he was one 
of twenty to thirty millions of rebels in China. 
There was a man—and the man was a rebel—but 
all beside these bare facts relating to the man is 
unknown here. In the western world we might 
suppose that there was a maiden as there was a 
man, and that the generous heart of the former, 
being impressed with admiration for the chivalry of 
Tw Pe-Wing, she had induced the man to swerve 
from his allegiance to the Mautchoos. - That was 
often the course of love and rebellion in our own 
country one hundred and twenty years ago, and 
more; but as in China females are not visible be- 
fore marriage, and in point of fact courtship with 
all its diplomacy, excitement, and romance is re- 
duced to the most miserable vulgarity of buying a 
wife—we can hardly impute blame respecting 
this man to woman, since it is not probable that 
the Chinaman’s mother incited him to revolt. 

A knowledge of the cause of this unknown’s re- 
bellion would be most interesting, because it is 
that little spark which has caused nominally the 

ution of the British Parliament. It is the 
romance of the house that Jack built, put into 
modern practice. There is the man—only, where 
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the man, and so on. So, here is Commissioner 


| Yeh, who despised the flag which covered the ship 


which carried the man—and ouwards as_ before. 


Some time within the last three to | Next step, here are the policemen who served 


Yeh, who depised the flag which covered the ship, 
&c. Then we have Bowring, next Seymour; 
Palmerston following, aud followed by Cobden, 


| by the Parliament, by the Queen, and closed up 


by the electors of Great Britain—a powerful body 
indeed to be disturbed in their buying and selling, 
their ploughing aud sowing, by this insignificant 
person. The story reads thus in extenso :—Here 
are the electors who obeyed the Queen, who 
sought new representatives to displace the Parlia- 
ment, who voted with Derby to turn out Palmer- 
ston, who vindicated Bowring, who requested 
Seymour to terrify Yeh, who ordered the police- 
men, who trampled the flag which covered the 
lorcha, which carried the man who begot the man, 
who rebelled against the Emperor of China. 

This sorry business has agitated the country, 
and we are inclined to believe has made our cou- 
stitution anything else thau the admiration or the 
envy of surrounding nations; because a certain 
portion of the peace-at any-price party—even at 
the price of seventy thousand heads in twelve- 
months within one city or province—fraternised, 
by an unavoidable accident, with the simple 
Derbyi'es, in the plan devised by the subtle 
Peelites to eject the Palmerstonians from the 
Treasury benches, and share the seats with the 
Russellites. The Derbyites expected to rule in 
conjunction with Gladstone, Graham, and Herbert. 
The Russellites cherished a similar expectation in 
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their game. Being nothing in the present Par- 
liament, these cherished knights of the late Sir 
Robert’s round table could be little less in the 
Parliament to come; whereas, if they had gained 
office for twelvemontlis, they might have swelled 
into importance, and done something to arrest that 
change in the dispensation of ecclesiastical patron- 
age that galls them so that they wince ; and they 
might have crippled the power and lowered the 
prestige of the empire—which seems to be their 
ruling passion ever since they landed the army in 
the Crimea without knapsacks, and left them to 
pass the winter without clothes, food, or fuel. 
The Derbyites were misguided as usual. They 
trust their astute Earl; too quick this year as he 
was too slow in 1855. They are the natural ene- 
mies of the Liberal party; and, therefore, they 
adopt any plan that may be presented of disor- 
ganising them. ‘They have been deceived in this 
instance, and have disorganised themselves, for 
they will be fewer by fifty in the next, than in the 
past Parliament. Forthe humanitarian party, as some 
wag hasinhumanly dubbed theclass of politicians who 
are erroneously styled the Manchester school, we 
admit their inabil:ty to make any personal gain by 
change ; and their sincerity in apologising for the 
atrocious Commissioner Yeh, exactly as a year or 
two since they found excuses for the despotic 
Emperor of Russia. The phenomenon is unac- 
countable ; but similar phenomena are not uncom- 
mon. Able and honest men in every particular 
except one, are occasionally defective in one. It 
is a flaw at which the axJe breaks, or the cannon 
bursts. 

Lord John Russell and his few friends are less 
excusable than either of the otherclasses of atoms 
which formed the perfectly fortuitous concourse 
against the Government upon the 3d current. They 
are not morbid politicians, but men thoroughly 
versed in the tactics of parliamentary life. They 
say that hey could not deny the errors charged 
against Sir John Bowring, and were obliged to 
vote consistently with their consciences. We do 
not refuse the word of gentlemen. ‘Their con- 
sciences were extremely sharp and troublesome no 
doubt on that occasion, but consciences will some-.. 
times speak tartly ; yet they might have been 
quieted by a middle course. The forms of the 
House of Commons admitted an amendment. that 
might have been a salubrious opiate to these con- 
sciences. A man might have come with clean 
hands out of the trial, who believed Commissioner 
Yeh to be an innocent, and Sir John Bowring a 
rollicking savage, without voting against or for 
Mr. Cobden’s resolutions. 

It is true, we fear, that not many members ex- 
pected a resiguation of the Mivistry in consequence 
of the vote. Lord John Russell described the dis- 
solution as a penal measure. The diss lution was 
nut considered easy. The Court party were 
reckoned upon to thwart the minister, but if there 
be a Court party the Queen is not one of its num- 
ber, and therefore Parliament was dissolved. 











Viscount Palmerston will obtain a majority ; but 
it might have oeen a larger one than any minister 
has had for twenty-five years if he had evinced 
reforming purposes, and if he had not opposed Mr, 
Locke King’s bill for the reduction of the County 
Franchise. ‘he new Parliament will be decidedly 
favourable to his foreign policy, but determined 
to extend the franchise at home, and opposed to 
domestic obstructions. 

Sir Jolin Bowring has been abandoned by his 
personal friends in this country on this subject. 
He has been assailed in bitter language by Messrs, 
Cobden and Roebuck, who do not generally run 
together, but who were both intimate and personal 
friends of our representative in China. The 
coarse invectives of political opponents are not 
remarkable, for they are not unnatural; but the ac- 
quaintance of the politicians whom we have named 
with the gentleman whose proceedings they cen- 
sure, should have imparted a tone to their criti- 
cisms which they do net possess. They both 
know that Sir John Bowring when resident in this 
country opposed war, except in the last extremity, 
He acted, we believe, as Secretary to the Peace 
Society, and advocated their principles. He op- 
posed the employment of force until kinduess and 
persuasion were exhausted. Probably he even 
went farther, and advocated passive obedience, 
which is the root of slavery. He was connecied 
with all the measures taken to obtain a complete 
enfranchisement of our own people. He held 
opinions on same subjects which we reject, but 
they are principally of a non-political character; but 
no man who has observed his career would say, 
up to this Chinese question, that he was addicted 
to war. His conduct and his principles rebut the 
charge. If he be liable to the imputations of his 
friends, a singular alteration in his character and 
feelings has occurred. 

Even since his official residence in the Fast, he 
has been charged with leniency to the Chinese. 
His decisions were opposed to the interests of the 
British merchants, between whom and the Chinese 
authorities differences had arisen. He always 
appeared to give the Chinese the benefit of any 
doubts. He did not interfere in favour of the 
revolutionists, whom he might have essentially 
served. He even has been accused of indirectly 
aiding the Imperialists. We might ask his late 
friends with confidence, whether any British official 
exists whose antecedents would render a charge of 
cruelty and oppression on a grand scale against 
him less likely to be true. They say that their 
charges are supported by the papers produced in 
Parliament. We think that they are not; but 
even if they were, we dislike the condemnation 
expressed in certain quarters. The crimes or 
errors cf an old friend who has long followed a 
satisfactory course should not be overlooked in 
silence, but they should be treated in sorrow. 

The papers contain all the iuculpatory evidencé 
that exists ; for the private information from China 
is in Sir John’s favour. He is supported by all 
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those gentlemen who are connected personally 
with China, or by all who know anything directly 
of the matter; aud he is opposed by those who, 
if they entertained any doubt relating to these 
affairs, were bound to give it in his favour. 

The attacks made upon Sir John Bowring have 
been not only ungenerous, but they are wretched 
falsehoods. The charges would, if true, justify 
any man of honour and integrity in declining his 
friendship, and yet those old and professed friends 
of our representative in China hear without in- 
vestigating, and greedily repeat these scandals with- 
out ascertaining their veracity. His position 
required forbearance from his foes, and especially 
from his friends. We are removed nearly 
eighteen thousand miles, and two months in 
time, from the scene of action. Acquaintance 
with Chinese affairs and character is not dif- 
fused largely among us. The British officials 
in China before this war, were considered, in their 
several positions, not more likely to break the 
peace than any other men who could have occu- 
pied them. Therefore they should be judged le- 
niently, while we are prepared to prove that there 
have been scandalous falsehoods promulgated re- 
specting their conduct from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Sir John Bowring was charged by his 
opponents in the lower House with lying, in refer- 
ence to the Arrow; and they quoted his own 
letters in proof. Many of them, we believe, sinned 
in comparative ignorance, because they had not 
read the blue book ; and it is curious that his friends 
did not defend him with all the materials in their 
possession. The audacity and boldness of the 
charge placed very neatly by Mr. Burroughs, late 
a Conservative member for East Norfolk, in his 
leave-taking from his constituency, of which we 
quote a paragraph, takes away one’s breath. It is 
so circumstantial that the reader feels there must 
be something in it. We quote from Mr. Burroughs, 
because we believe him'to be a very honourable 
man—although he should have read the blue 
book before, being deceived himself, he com- 
menced to deceive others. He, doubtless, took 
the word of the distinguished Commoners and 
noble Peers who harped upon this string, and will 
how regret that he bore false testimony against a 
gentleman engaged in the discharge of onerous 
responsibilities. We quote Mr, Burroughs :— 


For myself I can solemnly declare, that in giving my 
vote I had no desire to displace Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment. . . My cbjectin voting as I did was to induce 
Lord Palmerston to do that which I thought he onght to 
have done iv the first instance, and which he has done since. 
The pablie documents upon China are voluminous, but I 
will give you an extract from them. On the lith of Octo- 
ber, Sir John Bowring wrote to the English consul; Parkes : — 
“The Arrow had no right to hoist the British flag. “The 
license to do so expired on the 27th of September, from 
which period she was not entitled to protection.” On the 
Ith of November following, he wrote to the Chinese 
Commissioner Yeh :—“ The Arrow lawfully bore the Bri- 
tish flag under a register granted by me.” Now if,as I 
believe to be the case, the bloodshed and misery to the 
Eoglish residents in China, as well asto the Chinese, have 





been oceasioned andera false pretence (and both letters 
cannot be true) I pat it to you as Englishmen, as men of 
common sense, conversant with the arrangements of your 
own business, whether such a mode of managing the affairs 
of this coantry in a large Empire ata distance merited the 
unqualified approbation of the Government. 


And now we beg the reader carefully to con over 
the following extract from the despatch of the 
llth of October,and learn that both letters are trae. 
We take all that relates to the Arrow’s register :— 


It appears, upon examination, that the Arrow had ae 
right to hoist the British flag, the license to do so expired 
on the 27th of September, from which period she has not 
been entitled to protection. Bat the Chinese had no kaow- 
ledge of the expiry of the license, nor do they profess to 
have had any other groand for interference than the suppo- 
sition thatthe owner is not a British subject; that, how- 
ever, is a question for this Government, who granted the 
register, and it is clear that the Chinese authorities have 


violated the 9th article of the Supplementary Treaty, which 
requires that all Chinese malfaisants in British ships should 
be claimed through the British authorities, 


The difference made by the additional paragraph 
in the despatch of the llth of October will be 
observed. Sir John Bowring places the breach of 
treaty with China by Commissioner Yeh, not upon 
a fiscal arrangement at Hongkong, but upon the 
broad ground that the Arrow was known to them 
as‘a British ship, and in no other capacity. Con- 
sul Parkes—in a note of which no notice is taken 
by Mr. Burroughs, because none was taken by the 
political leaders whom he followed—Consul Parkes 
says, regarding this matter, on the 12th of Octo- 
ber :— 

I also forward, as directed by your Excellency, the regis- 
ter of the“ Arrow.” When the, document was deposited 
with me on the 3rd inst., the year for which it was granted 
had expired a few days previously, bat if the statement of 
the master is to be believed, it was because the lorcha was 
then at sea, and has not been in the waters of the colo 
since the Ist of September last, that timely application 
not been made for its renewal. He states that on the day 
named he sailed in her for Canton, and proceeded from 
thence for Macao, where he lay for a fortnight, painting 
and re-fitting ; then loaded again outside Macao, re-entered 
that port, discharged a portion of his cargo there, and 
brought the remainder, consisting of rice, on to Canton; 
after the delivery of which he was to have left, on the day 
on which bis crew was seized, in ballast for Hongkong, prior 
to proceeding, as he believes, in charter to Ningpo. 

We are informed that the circumstances of the 
Arrow at ‘the date of the seizure are usual. The 
lorchas make long voyages, and the license for 
their register may often expire during their ab- 
sence. ‘The owner should renew that, and there- 
fore, in adespatch of the 18th of October, to Oon- 
sul Parkes, Sir John Bowring says :— 

I will consider the re-granting the register of the “ Arrow,” 
if applied for; but there can be no doubt that after the ex- 
piry of the licence, protection could not be legally granted. 

This letter refers to the claim of the owner of 
the Arrow to protection, which had ; 
the right of the British representive to 
protection remained. The one 
nothing to do with the other. If “A 
the Arrow had sought protection to 
might have been declined in strict —* 
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the law. If the British representative chose to 
overlook this irregularity, he had the power. 

With respect to the short extract from the dis- 
patch of Sir John Bowring, dated on the 14th 
November, we prefer to precede it by an extract 
from the letter of Commissioner Yeh, to which Sir 
John Bowring’s of 11th November, is a reply :-— 

It was shown on trial of the prisoner, that the lorcha 
was built by Sooaching, a Chinese; a register was purchased 
for her of the merchant Block for 1,000 dollars, and that 
she assumed the British flag without being entitled to it (or 
fraudulently). She was lying at the time of the seizure off 
the Datch folly; and, as has been clearly proved, with no 
ensign flying, it being, as it appears, an established law 
with British vessels to haul down their ensign when they 
drop anchor, and not to hoist it again until they get under 
weigh. 

Had it been shown upon the trial that her flag was bond 
fide thai of a British merchant vessel, it would have been 
doubtless correct to follow some other course than the one 
pursued; but the fact being that a Chinese had assumed 
the flag without title, what need was there for Mr. Consul 
Parkes to pat himself forward as his advocate ? 

It will be ubserved that Commissioner Yeh says 
that the Arrow “had assumed the British flag 
without being entitled to it,’’ or, as translated by 
a foot-note, “fraudently’—a matter entirely un- 
connected with the expiry of the register. In 
answer to the statement of the Commissioner Yeh 
that the Arrow was not entitled to use the British 
flag, or that it was fraudulently assumed, no answer 
was more natural than the words written by Sir 
John Bowring on the 14th of November :— 

Whatever representations may have been made to your 
Excellency, there is no doubt that the lorcha “ Arrow,” 
lawfully bore the British flag under a register granted by 
me, and that Treaty obligations were violated by the seizure 
of her crew, without the intervention of the consul, by 
your officers, and that this violation required a reparation 
as public as the outrage. I have undoubted evidence that 
the British flag was flying when it was pulled down by your 
officer, and I quite approve of the conduct of the Consul in 
the whole of this affair. 


This explanation and these extracts show how 
easy it is to make a falsehood, and how difficult 
to undo the web; but Mr. Burroughs will regret 
that he placed garbled extracts in his valediction 
to East Norfolk, and that, while gracefully retiring 
froma constituency whom he had represented in Par- 
liament for some time, he attempted to take away 
with him the good name of an official who is 
guiltless of the charge against him. 

Those persons who originated this admirable 
specimen of garbling, will not be ashamed of the 
matter. It answered their purpose for a time, 
and no more was required. 

The space we occupy in dealing with a specific 
charge will not be grudged to the vindication of a 
British official, whose character as an eminent 
politician, as a literary man, a scholar, and our 
representative in a distant quarter of the globe, is 
a matter of consequence to all, except our “ do- 
mestic enemies,” or to his “candid friends,”” and 
to them also in the present crisis. 

Another charge against our governor at Hong- 


kong originated with some parties in Parliament, 
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and has been repeatedly used in and out of Par 
liament. It wasa schoolboy crime. Sir John was 
not sorry for what had occurred. He did not ade- 
quately express grief at the necessity—if a 
necessity arose—of appealing to Sir Michael Sey- 
mour. We had hoped that the governor of any 
British colony might reckon safely upon credit 
for regretting the loss of life in any operation, 
without expressing sorrow in his despatches, 
which are, or should be, concise documents. ‘This 
hope was, however, founded in error, and our 
diplomatists are expected to have extracts from 
our moralists ready for use. The time allowed to 
elapse after the men on the Arrow were seized 
before the employment of force to recover them, 
shows the indisposition of our authorities to violent 
proceedings. On the 16th of October, Sir John 
Bowring writes to Commissioner Yeh :—“ I regret 
to find that your Excellency did not comply 
with my reasonable requirements, and that, in 
consequence, an imperial junk has been cap- 
tured,” &e. 

On the 23rd October, he writes: “ Every pre- 
caution will be taken to show the ‘ people’ that 
any misfortunes which may happen are attributable 
to the mandarins.” On the 27th, the present 
calamities would never have occurred, “if the 
Chinese authorities had not shamefully violated 
their engagements.” Upon the 29th, a copy of 
Commissioner Yeh’s proclamation, calling upon 
the householders “to exterminate the troublesome 
English villains,” and “ offering a reward of thirty 
dollars for every life taken,’’ was received at 
Hongkong. The 30th brought more copies of 
“incendiary placards posted against the walls of 
Canton, calling upon the people to destroy the 
English barbarians.” How were these placards 
received? By refusals upon the same day to 
receive the co-operation of the rebels, or to allow 
a person holding an admiral’s commission from the 
Nankin insurgents to enter the port with his fleet. 
Tf the port of Canton be meant, we consider the 
British authorities censurable for interfering in the 
case. They should allow the insurgents a fair 
fieid, for they may be successful, and cannot be 
altogether grateful for our intermeddling against 
them ; but the refusal in the peculiar circumstances 
of the 30th October does not indicate a blood- 
thirsty disposition. After rewards had been offered 
for the assassination of British subjects on the 
3lst of October, Sir John Bowring writes: “I 
lament to report that no evidence is yet given of 
any disposition on the part of the viceroy to enter 
upon amicable negotiations.”” More decisive evi- 
dence that the governor of Hongkong sought to 
prevent the loss of life and property, is supplied 
on the 2nd of November. Sir Michael Seymour 
received agreeable testimonials of character for 
generosity and humanity from all parties during 
the discussions in the Commons. Sir James 
Graham was peculiarly fervent in praise of his 
absent friend. The Admiral, we believe, would 
have dispensed with the compliments in return for 
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justice. He made a requisition for two hundred 
Chisese coolies from Hongkong to assist in the 
demolition of the forts. The governor writes :— 

I immediately summoned the Executive Council of the 
Colony, and we were unanimously of opiaion that it would 
be nndesirable to send up this contingency. A large propor- 
tion of the Hongkong population is affiliated in the secret 
societies in China, and the probable mischief resulting from 
their presence under official sanction wonid, in my jadgment, 
counterbalance any possible good; the class required prin- 
cipally belong to the Ilaka races, who are at deadly enmity 
with the Cantonese, and whose outbreaks would with difficulty 
be restrained. 

A second request from the Admiral induced the 

vernor to: promise the contingent required upon 
the 5th of November, because he considered “the 
urgent request of the Admiral, with his accom. 
panying reasons, sufficient to outweigh his objec- 
tions to the measure,’ which, nevertheless, he 
describes as “somewhat questionable.”” At the 
same time, a statement, “ deploring the necessity 
- for these hostile demonstrations,” had been ad- 
dressed by Consul Parkes to the Chinese, and 
issued, The Chinese coolies were not sent to 
Canton from Hongkong, but a number of Lascars 
were employed in the removal of the debris. 

Even the Chinese deputations, who, towards the 
middle of November, and after the fleet of Chinese 
war junks had been captured by Sir M. Seymour, 
waited upon the Admiral, admitted the reasonable- 
ness of the demands made by the British, and 
“threw the whole blame upon the personal policy 
of his Excellency, Yeh.” 

The forgetfuluess of the ninth commandment 
by some parties who concern themselves with 
this subject is a matter for deep regret on their 
account, because nothing in Scripture is plainer 
than the fate of “ liars’—of ‘ whosoever loveth or 
maketh a lie.” Politicians who quote Scripture 
sometimes do that in the spirit of a personage 
whose name even it has become polite to leave in 
blank; but he was the “father” of that class of 
people who have attempted to lie down the charac- 
ter of their countrymen for years past, whenever 
disputes unfortunately arose between them and 
foreign nations. Pamphlets were issued and 
widely circulated during the London elections, ap- 
parently by the peace-at any-price gentlemen, who 
should begin at the beginning, and suppress the 
police. If we are to be subjected to the indiscri- 
minate rule of vagabonds, it might not be inadvi- 
sable to try our “ home villains” in the first place, 
and withdraw all opposition to the efforts of ticket- 
of-leave men. The worst of them is more amiable 
than, or putting his character in a less questionable 
form, is not so bad as Commissioner Yeb. Very 
few specimens of human demonology have had 
the means of breaking the sixth commandment to 
the extent, and in the number of instances as- 
cribed to that most unamiable personage. Still 
we find the cpponents of capital punishments at 
home warm friends of the greatest executioner of 
modern times, the greatest, with a few exceptions, 
known in history. An armed force was never 
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probably employed under more unexceptionable 
officers than the late Secretary of the Peace So- 
ciety, and an Admiral described by all who know 
him as a Christian man, and a model of humanity 
and generosity. An attempt was even made to 
separate their position, and to show that the Ad- 
miral was irresponsible, because attacks upon his 
character were found to be very inconvenient. It 
failed signally, for the papers in the blue books 
show that Sir Michael Seymour approved of the 
course adopted in every instance, and that he was 
consulted on every step. We do not believe that 
the leading members of the Peace Society, or 
perhaps any members of that body, are chargeable 
on accuunt of the flagrant untruths priuted and 
published, colourably in behalf of their principles, 

really for the advancement of the Gladstone and 

Graham iuterests, of a party who would rather 
govern among ruins than serve a prosperous state ; 
and no doubt at their expense. One pamphlet of 
eight pages gives an account of the Chinese 

affair, that would require three times the space to 

refute; and yet it was circulated freely over Lon- 
don during the elections. Myriads of lives, and incal- 

culable property, were destroyed; one writer says, 
‘*a commercial city containing a population almost 

équal to London, was exposed to the horrors of 
bombardment,” — and thus he runs over a 
series of calamities that exist only in his own 

imagination ; aud it must be one of a very bad 

character. The parliamentary papers show the 

reverse of these statements. The Commissioner 

and the deputation were told that the squadron 

could bombard the city, but this course was not 

taken. Commissioner Yeh’s house was bombarded 

at the rate of four, and, for a time, six shots an 

hour. A number of houses in one position was 

destroyed for strategic purposes, but the people 

were warned, and during the previous night they 

removed their goods. One gate of the city wall 

was blown in, and slfots were fired regularly to 

keep the entrance open, but all the Cantonese 

liable to injury or loss from this operation were 

also warned out of danger’s way. After reading 

the despatches, the Earl of Clarendon on the 10th 

January last, acquainted the Lords of the Admi- 

ralty that he approved entirely of Admiral Sey- 

mour’s conduct “and the respect which he has 

shown for the lives and properties of the Chinese 

people.” At that date a parliamentary collision 

on the subject was notexpected. It was an after- 

thought. 

Admiral Seymour, in writing to Commissioner 
Yeh on the 30th October, says :—“ Even yesterday, 
when entering the city, no blood was 
when my men were assailed, 
the people was in every case respected.” He adds 
“the lives and property of the entire city popula-: 
tion are at my mercy, and could be destroyed by 
me at any moment that any event might i 
upon me so sad a necessity.” The detractors of 
Admiral Seymour at home would not have 
dealt more leniently by any other Admiral, unless 
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one could have been found to run away. Before 
fire was opened on the Chinese Commissioner’s 
house, “due notice was given to the Consuls of 
the treaty powers, and as far as possible to the 
Chinese in the vicinity.” When firing commenced 
on the 28th October, “ the people of the locality 
had previously removed,” and Sir M. Seymour 
writes on the 29th of that month :— 


I yesterday assumed offensive operations from the Datch 
Folly, where I had placed two guns in position, haviog pre- 
viously given the fullest warning to the inhabitants in the 
vicinity to remove their persons and property, an occupation 
they were engaged in during the whole of the previous 
night. 

We might multiply similar quotations, but 
those we have given abundantly show that, whether 
the operations were right or wrong, they were 
not conducted in a severe style, even at the time 
Commissioner Yeh published his tariff of blood, 
and urged the Cantonese “not therefore to give 
way to alarm, or think of removing (from the city), 
but of course to join with each other in measures 
of revenge.” 

Sir John Bowring in the first volume of “ Siam,’ 
p-. 105, without any reference to his quarrel with 
the Chinese, says :— 


My experience in China, and many other parts of the 
East, predisposes me to receive with doubt and distrast any 
statement of a native, when any the smallest interest would 
be possibly promoted by falsehood. Nay, I have often 
observed there is a fear of truth, as truth, lest its discovery 
should lead to consequences of which the inquirer never 
dreams, bat which are present to the mind of the person 
under interrogation. J.ittle moral disgrace attaches to in- 
sigcerity aod untruthfulness ; their detection leads to a loss 
of reputation for sagacity and cnoning, but goes no further. 
In Siam I was struck with the unusual frankness as to 
matters of fact. 


Sir John Bowring has reason to include cer- 
tain parties in the British Parliament and press 
in those “parts of the East” where truth is not 
to be expected “when any the smallest interest 
would be possibly promoted by falsehood.” In 
the pamphlet we have mentioned as adroitly cir- 
culated in London on the day previous to the 
polling for the city, “a respectable Chinese mer- 
chant” is mentioned as a sufferer by piracy. Com- 
missioner Yeh on 10th October, in reference to 
the seizure of twelve men from the Arrow lorcha, 
writes that one “ Hwang-leen-vral’’ deposes that 
his vessel had been attacked by pirates, and plun- 
dered of all its cargo; while a number of his 
crew were killed. ‘This sad calamity occurred to 
Hwang-leen-vral on the 8th September, in the 
district of Sinning. He escaped, and, on the Sth 
October, in sailing up the Canton river, he recog- 
nised on the Arrow one of the men who had 
attacked his ship; and he gave that information 
to the authorities which led to the seizure of the 
men on the Arrow. This story would knock our 
pretty tale of the patriotic young rebel on the 
head; but we must see if we cannot shield it 
from the stroke. The name of the person ac- 
cused of piracy in this manner by Hwang-leen-vral 
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is Le-ming-te ; and another of the crew, by name 
Woo-ajen, deposed before Assistant Magistrate 
Heu, that Le-ming-te# told him after an acquaint- 
ance of two days the particulars of these horrid 
murders jn piracy. Consul Parkes in reference to 
this information says :— 


With the allegations bronght against Le-ming-te alias 
Leang-ming-tz, it appears to me we have little todo. He 
may have committed the crimes imputed to him. Hwang-leen. 
vral may have been as quick as he states himself to have 
been in discerning him on board the “Arrow.” That he 
should have avowed his crime, and told (as stated by the 
Imperial Commissioner) the story to Woo-a-jen, a stranger 
to him, it would seem, only two days afier he shipped on 
board the lorcha, seems improbable ; but that also is beside 
the main question, which is, are British ships to be subject, 
whenever information happens to be laid agaiust any of the 
men on board, to be boarded by the Chinese military, with- 
out any communteation being made to the Consul, to have 
their national flag hauled down, and their crews carried 
away as prisoners ? 


This Hwang-leen-vral is the personage whom 
the pamphleteer, whose perversions were so freely 
scattered in London, styles, “‘a respectable mer- 
chant,”’ not fearing to assume, and declare as true, 
a characteristic of a man respecting whom nobody, 
living in England at this moment, can give an 
opinion, for he says of himself, according to Com- 
missioner Yeh, “I belong to the small town of 
Sin-hen, in the usual division of Chin-trun, in the 
district of Shun-tic ;” and we rather believe that 
none of our China merchants have accounts opea 
in the small town of Sin-hen, or can vouch for the 
respectability of Hwang-leen-vral, or Hwang- 
leen-tae—-for the final termination varies in these 
documents. We do not deny the respectability of 
this gentleman—because nothing can be known on 
the subject ; we only deny the propriety of this 
class of fictions, and want to know how the mora- 
lity of those who make them stands with the public 
who read them. 

Commissioner Yeh himself appears to have 
doubted the respectability of this Sin-hen merchant, 
or his veracity ; for we find him offering to Consul 
Parkes restitution cf nine out of the twelve men on 
the 14th of October; ten of them on the 2lst of 
Oetober ; and on the same day he writes to Sir 
John Bowring that ten of the men were at the dis- 
posal of the British authorities; but “it was es- 
tablished on the trial that Leang-ming-te, and 
Leang -keen-foo, were guilty”—namely of the afore- 
said piracy. Next day the Commissioner decided, 
for once in his life, to pardon the “ guilty,” for he 
writes on the 24th of that month :-— 


I find that the rules of propriety have hitherto been in- 
variably observed by your honourable country in your com- 
mercial intercourse with China. Now, when the twelve 
men or criminals were seized on board the lorcha, on the 8th 
October, I at once deputed a special officer to conduct their 
examination. He found that nine of their number had 
committed no offence, aod on the 10th instant they were 
returned by an ofhcer to their lorcha; bat you, the Consul, 
declined to receive them. Early on the morning of the 
22ad instant, I forwarded to you, with a declaration, Leang- 
ming-tae and Leang-keen-foo, the two criminals concerned ia 
the case, Woo-a-jen, the witness, and the abovementioned 
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nine men; in all twelve. The same day, at 12 o'clock, I | 


received a statement, in which you make no allusioa to this 
carcumstance. | 

Commissioner Yeh may be correct; but a | 
jeter dated on that day, from Consul Parkes, to | 
his Excellency appears in the blue-book, from which | 
we make the following extract :— | 

As to the offer of your Excellency to send back ten of the | 
“ Arrow’s’”” crew, it is my duty to represent to you that 
twelve men having been carried away, the same twelve men 
must be returned, and in the manner previously demanded ; 
that is they should be taken by the Chinese officers to their 
vessel, and given‘over to me there. If but one of their 
number be missing, I cannot undertake to receive them. 
But it is very far from my intention to give these men, 
when thas surrendered to me, their liberty; I shall receive 
them, but only to detain them in safe custody until all the 
requirements of the treaty in their case shall have been ful- 


filled. 

Those who understand the characteristics of 
Oriental despotism, will acknowledge the wisdom 
of compelling Commissioner Yeh to restore the 
men who had been abducted, with all those cir- 
eumstances of publicity that attended their arrest, 
and not to have them privily thrust into the 
Arrow. In the extract we have copied, the Consul 
abides by the treaty terms ; and that was the proper 
course for him to pursue. On the 3rd of Novem- 
ber, Commissioner Yeh writes to Sir M. Seymour, 
that the restoration of all the twelve men was 
offered to the Consul when the examination was 
over; and from all these matters it may be con- 
cluded the guilt of the presumed pirates was not 
established clearly, was not proved. The pamphlet 
in which “the respectable merchant” is brought 
on the carpet, was published by a respectale 
London firm,* and the use of their names, for 
which publishers cannot be altogether responsible, 
contributed to its success among the Dissenting 
communities. The writer apparently believes 
everything that a Chiuese may say or swear, and 
nothing in contradiction advanced by a British 
subject. That is the practice of greater men; yet 
it is strange that the merchants appear to have 
been joined by the missiovaries in defending these 
proceedings, not surely because they also are con- 
cerned in the opium trade. 

Our authorities have been censured for insisting 
upon the complete fulfilment of the treaty at 
Cauton, as in other open ports. Sir Joha Bowring, 
we were told by high authorities, in and out of 
Parliament, was a vain person, who had a mono- 
mania respecting admission to Canton. The Earl 
of Derby, we believe, based an argument on this 
assumption ; but by the correspondence ia this 
official publication, we fiud that Consul Parkes 
suggested the necessity of obtaining the observance 
of the treaty by remarking, that if he could have 
met Commissioner Yeh, the misunderstanding 
could have been prevented, along with the loss of 
life and of property—an opinion shared by those 
merchauts who, having resided in China, are now 
at home ; for, from the address of the Kast India 
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and China Association of London to the Earl of 
Clarendon, dated 6th of January last, we take the 
following extract :— 

We therefore hope, if Admiral Seymour should not have 


succeeded in effectually and permanently establishing our 
right of free ingress and egress into and out of the City of 


| Canton, conformably with the treaty, Her Majesty's Govera- 
| ment will adopt prompt and effeciual steps to secure that 


important condition, in order to preclude any fatare collision 
with the local government at Canton. 


The opinion of these gentlemen may be consi- 
dered conclusive on the point, especially as they 
say that many of them have personal connexions, 
and a large amount of property at stake in the 
country. 

The legal right of the Executive Council at 
Hongkong to grant these licenses to lorchas has 
been denied, and many efforts were made to reason 
it out of existence, or to show that it had been 
got up for the occasion, all in ignorance of the 
various papers on the subject. The shipping re- 
gulations of the Council at Hougkong were sub- 
mitted to Her Majesty’s Government. An altera- 
tion suggested by the Imperial authorities here was 
made, they were then approved, and next trans- 
mitted to the colony. These rules were devised 
to check abuses of our flag, at a period when it 
might have been adopted by piratical vessels. 
Only Chinese residents of Hongkong, who had 
become land tenants of the Crown, could obtain 
these registers. ‘To check irregularities, the re- 
gister needs annual renewal. ‘Two securities, in a 
very large amount, are also taken for the conduct 
of the owner of the ship, and its employment, 
according to the laws of the colony. During all 
the correspondence, Commissioner Yeh repeats his 
biography of the Arrow, which turns out to be 
false from stem to stern. He alleges that the 
owner paid one thousand dollars through a British 
house for his register, but that sum was the 
balance of the price of the lorcha, and had no 
connexion with the register. 


Hongkong, like Singapore and other settlemonts, 
is a colony of our Crown. ‘The trade is chiefly 


conducted by natives of the Bast. These 

while they obey our laws are entitled to the pro- 
tection of our flag. If that rule is to be aban- 
doned we must resiga al! settlements of this class 
that we possess on the continents, and in our 
many islands of the seas. The same question may 
arise regarding Gibraltar, an L[ouian island, of 
Malta. One small party in the country say that 
we should resiga them all, blow up, or blow dowa 
Woolwich, dismantle Portsmouth, and sell “the 
Duke of Wellington’’ to an emigration company. 
We do not agree with them, bat we need not 
argue the question bere, for the country rejects 
their theories. 

A number of the persons who have 
the cause of Commissioner Yeh, the great 
tator of the nineteenth century, during 
month are friends of foreign and political refugees, 
who claim, and rightly claim, for them the shelter 
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of our power in their distresses. Hitherto Britain 
has been the home of the friendless. The wrecks 
of revolutions have been drifted to our shore and 
welcomed. The discomfited and wandering patriot, 
whose land refused him help and sought his life, 
has with us found a rest. We have not critically 
or curiously examined the policy of his plans, or 
the wisdom of his purposes. It was sufficient 
that he was helpless, homeless, with no oppor- 
tunity of ever living by industry elsewhere, to 
establish his claim for shelter here. ‘This has 
been long the manner of our country. 
heve fled here when they could nowhere else gain 
protection have not been thankful for our shield. 
That is their affair. It is our business to provide 
that in this respect the policy of our ancestors 
shall be continued to our descendants. 

What is Hongkong? A part of the British 
empire, like Guernsey, or the Isle of Man, and 
governed by the same great principles. It is near 
the mainland of China, where a great struggle to 
overthrow a despotism, by men perhaps equally 
despotic, has existed for years. Pitiless slaugliters 
disgraced both parties. The patriots are all pirates 
in the language of Commissioner Yeh. Piracy 
with him and his partyis one, and not the least com. 
mon, term for rebellion. A very large number of 
the Chinese, resident in Hongkong, belong to the 
rebel party. They are entitled to the protection 
which we extend to M. Kossuth, Ledru Rollin, 
M. Mazzini, and their friends, while they obey our 
Jaws; but if these poor fellows are not to be 
allowed to work their small ships, in obedience to 
our very strict rules, without the fear of being 
dragged from under our flag, to the block, upon 
the evidence of some person whose name no 
human being in this country evcr heard before, 
but for whose respectability, as a merchant, people 
living and writing here are prepared to vouch on 
demand, or to order; they may be as well de- 
capitated at once, for the furrows of Hongkong are 
not upon land, but on the deep waters. The 
British authorities claim the privilege of sharing 
the investigation into charges made against those 
men whom Commissioner Yeh calls pirates, but 
whose crime may only be rebellion. This is the 
same power that civilised nations claim in the 
“ extradition’ of persons charged with crime. It 
is a blunder to assert that we claim any right 
against China that the United States do not assert 
against us. If a criminal officer from Paris sought 
the assistance of our authorities for the appre- 
hension of M. Ledru Rollin, upon a charge of 
forgery—we trust the gentleman will excuse our 
use of his name in an A B C way—he would not 
be given up, merely because the charge was made, 
without some investigation. We have no doubt 
that course would be adopted, as it has been pur- 
sued in a very troublesome way in the States, even 





in favour of notorious criminals, both. of British 
and French origin. 

A great principle is involved in this matter—a 
hereditary principle ; and we impose not upon 
China customs or laws uncommon, or without 
precedent among civilised nations, but an interna. 
tional law, recognised by constitutional and free 
states, although in Cuina also secured by special 
treaty. 

The Government could only be responsible for 


the acts of their representatives at a distance, 


Some who | 





either if they were done in obedience to instruc- 
tions, or had received their approval, The reso- 
lutions moved by Mr. Cobden in the Commons, on 
which the House divided on the 3rd ultimo, do not 
implicate the home Government, except so far as 
they, at that date, had supported, or then meant 
to vindicate, the policy adopted by their represen- 
tatives. We copy them—for they have assumed 
more historical importance than any other resolu- 
tions of the session :— 


That this House has heard with concern of the conflicts 
whicn have occurred between the British and Chinese au. 
thorities in the Canton river, and without expressing an 
opinion as to the extent to which the Gevernment of China 
may have afforded this country cause of complaint respecting 
the nonfulfilment of the treaty of 1842, this House considers 
that the papers which have been laid upon the table fail to 
establish satisfactory grounds for the vivlent measures re- 
sorted to at Canton in the Jate affair of the Arrow. 


But the Government assumed the responsibility. 
We honour Lord Palmerston for standing by an 
official who had no aristocratic connexions to de- 
fend him, whose character was maligued for fac- 
tious purposes; whose ruin was projected to gain 
a division in the House, but whose conduct the 
Minister “ in his heart,” as he said, believed to have 
been proper and right. 

It is worse for a Cabinet to be dishonest than 
to fall. We honour the Prime Minister for stand- 
ing by those poor refugees from China to a rock 
of our empire, who, unlike Kossuth, Mazzini, or 
Rollin, have not personal friends in London to 
plead their cause. It is better that a Government 
should perish than stand in shame. 

The Government, however, has not perished. 
The story of the elections will vindicate the truth 
of more than one of our proverbs, Virtue in this 
instance will be its own reward. A similar reward we 
trust, may be deserved by the domestic poliey of the 
Ministry ; for politicians may be well assured that 
not among the classes whose enfranchisement is 
sought here lurks there much of that policy that 
would drag our flag to dishonour for the sake of 
a crotchet ; end shiver the empire which in all lands 
is still the hope—if the forlorn hope—of bleeding, 
and crushed, and mangled liberty—upon a theory 
tricked out by mesetricious romances. The the- 
ory will be shivered on the empire. 








Two volumes contain an account of the ancient 
kingdom of Siam, and of Sir John Bowring’s 
intercourse with, and mission to, the king or kings 
—for Siam has two kings, as some communities 
have a Governor and a Deputy-Governor, and 
others a President and a Vice-President. Siam is 
a Mesopotamia, farther east than the original, 
farther Kast, indeed, than Hindostan or our new 
provinces of Pegu,; aud stands between us and 
the Chinese. Its territory extends in Jength 
nearly twelve hundred miles between the exireme 

juts, and its greatest breadth is three hundred 
and fifty miles. The country is intersected by 
many canals and noole rivers, and its soil is equal 
to that of any tropical land; yet the Siamese have 
never been a very numerous people; and the 
present inhabitants form a mixed multitude, among 
whom the Chinese are likely, ere long, to prevail. 
The population given by Pallegoix, quoted by Sir 
John Bowring, are composed of four large and 
three smaller races, in the following proportions :— 


Siamese proper (the T’hai race) 1,900,000 
Chinese... 7 1,500,000 
Laos 1,000,000 
Malays ... 1,000,000 
Cambodians ... 500,000 
| eee 50,000 
Kareens, Xongs, &c. 50,000 

6,000,000 


Sir John Bowring considers this estimate au 
exaggeration by from 23 to 25 per cent.; yet this 
opinion is only founded upon the general propensity 
of the Orientals to exaggerate facts. Pallegoix is 
a Roman Catholic Bishop, who superintends the 
missions of his communion to Siam, and who has 
travelled over a considerable part of the kingdom. 
The population ascribed to a country naturally 
fertile, and comprising extensive regions, is very 
small, but the greater part of the land is covered 
with jungle; and until recently all business in 
Siam, or nearly all, was absorbed in the King’s 
monopolies, farmed out to Chinese merchants. 
The prevalent religious tenets are a form of 
Bhuddism, and the present kings are considered 
reformers of that idolatry. In endeavouring to 
classify the works on the subject, they have ejected 
as non-canonical five hundred volumes in one 
batch, from which we infer that the number of 
volumes altogether must be considerable, although 
their contents are probably not long and tedious. 
Bhuddism keeps down population. It operates 
like Malthusianism. The number of its. bonzes or 
priests, and the polygamy of the king and nobles, 
restrain the progress of population, and ex- 
plain the occupation of a large country by few in- 
habitants. 

The first king of Siam maintains one chief wife, 
several inferior wives, and six hundred concubines, 
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SIR JOHN BOWRING’S SIAM* 
| who are attended by nearly double that number of 






females. All the nobles of the land have harems 
of proportionate extent. All rich men keep a 
plurality of wives, and they allege the self-denial 
on the marriage question required by Christianity, 
as the cause for their preference of the ancient 
creed. As in Siam, like all other countries, the 
number of the sexes must be naturally almost or 
entirely equal, the bachelorism of the bonzes will 
do no more than balance the over abundant supply 
of wives claimed by the Siamese gentlemen. The 
numerous families overruled by some of these 
personages do not compensate for the tendency of 
their systems to keep population within narrow 
limits. Polygamy is not the oniy cause operating 
in Siam against the progress of the human race. 
Many of the Siamese are slaves. Creditors may 
enslave debtors without apparently the check of 
an insolvency act. One-half of the population 
apparently are slaves; and the agitation for emanci- 
pation has not reached Bangkok, the present metro- 
polis of this strange land. 

The Siamese are also rather kind to vermin, 
who do not reciprocate this tenderness. The 
French missionaries could not persuade their gar- 
deners to kill the serpents who lurked among the 
bushes, although the viprous community had no 
objections, we presume, to kill either missionaries 
or servants. We understand that the island of 
Singapore, which is only disconnected by a narrow 
channel from 9 part of the Siamese empire, is 
afflicted and infested by tigers, which swim over 
and make themselves at home to dinner,—if they 
can meet a Chinese labourer, towards whom they 
offer neither more ceremony nor mercy than would 
be shown even by Commissiouer Yeh. These 
animals, and other beasts of prey, destroy large 
numbers of the inhabitants probably on land, 
‘The rivers abound with crocodiles, who as probably 
destroy their share of mankind in the water. 
Reptiles are a favoured race, and no doubt make 
the Siamese pay dearly for the superstitions in- 
dulged in by them on behalf of these creeping and 
lurking things. The lives lost in the Punjaub by 
wolves is said to be three to four hundred annually. 
The number of persons who die yearly of snake- 
bites in Scinde is calculated at more than five 
hundred. One British commissioner, in a district 
of India, was alarmed recently at the number of 
accidents from serpents, and he offered eight annas 
—one shilling—for each serpent of one class, and 
twelve annas—one sbilling and sixpence—for each 
of another class;-but the price seemed too high, 
for the peasantry killed them in numbers, adequate 
nearly to ruin the Exchequer. 

A large portion of the Siamese territory is in 
forest and jungle, good for nothing more than the 





| growth of wood, and the multiplication of noxious 





* “The Kingdom and People of Siam, with a Narrative of the Mission to that Country in 1855,” 
Bowring F.R.S. her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China. 2 vols. London: John W. Parker and Son. 
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beasts. The oppressive laws of the land have 
retarded cultivation. The fertility of the soil, 
and the equability of the temperature, enable the 
people to exist with very little labour; but the 
ignorance of the doctors slays them in a very 
short time. In other respects the climate is equal 
to any part of the tropics in salubrity, and its vital 
statistics, except for the active causes mentioned, 
would present a fair average return. 

Sir John Bowring's two volumes consist largely 
of extracts, and might have been perhaps presented 
in a more economical and portable form. The 
illustrations are numerous, and some of them are 
very rich specimens of lithography. The work 
has evidently been compiled in leisure moments, 
for the volumes supply various repetitions of simi- 
lar facts and figures. The first volume begins 
with the geography of Siam, but that is an unde- 
fined and varying subject. The general features 
of the country are a back range of grand moun- 
tains, branches of the Himalayas, and a frontage 
of islets and ocean, with, between the two, a long 
and comparatively narrow region, in many districts 
nearly flat, and often, therefore, flooded, for it is 
intersected by Jarge rivers—oue of them, Mei- 
klong, is reported to have a course of fifteen hun- 
dred miles. The Meinam or Menam is said to 
run from seven to eight hundred miles. It is the 
metropolitan river of Siam. The old capital with 
the pretty name of Ayuthia is situated upon its 
banks, but, with bad taste regarding names, as 
they sound in European ears, the Siamese have 
gone down nearer the sea to Bangkok, which is 
now their royal city. Ayuthia is a mass of ruins 
covered over by elegant creepers and forest trees, 
with twenty to thirty thousand persons dwelling 
in the centre of the old town, and plenty of 
scorpions and of serpents, we have no doubt, in 
the suburbs. Bangkok claims a population equal 
nearly to that of Glasgow or Liverpool, or what is 
the same thing, the authorities make that claim 
on its behalf. It is situated at a considerable 
distance from either of the three mouths through 
which the Meinam disgorges its waters into the 
gulfof Siam. ‘This river is said to have been navi- 
gable once for three hundred and fifty miles from 
the sea to Chinese junks; but the navigation is 
now only a hundred miles or thereby, for sea 
going vessels. The Ratiler steamer, which carried 
Sir John Bowring and his suite upon their visit to 
the Kings of Siam, experienced few obstacles in 
ascending to Bangkok. Meinam is a name com- 
mon to all rivers, in the language of Siam. It is 
applied to the Bangkok river as a title of superior- 
ity. That stream, like the Nile, overflows its 
banks periodically, and the annual deluge is as- 
sociated with the fertility of the soil. ‘The course 
of this Meinam is fringed with banks covered by 
gorgeous vegetation. They present all those 


attractions which water and wood supply in the 
tropics. The river itself and the other rivers of 
Siam support fishes endowed with the singular 
power of living on the land or in the water. 





They are amphibious, and a family so numerous 
that the woods swarm with them. The white 
elephants of Siam are obtained in the forests 
above Ayuthia. They are brown rather than 
white, and so sacred or so scarce that the blood. 
iest wars between the kingdoms of Ava and 
Siam have occurred respecting the custody of the 
white elephants. Farther up the river than 
Ayuthia, the still older capital of Phit Salok is 
reached, which now contains only five thousand 
inhabitants, cutters of teak wood for the more 
civilised and commercial dwellers in Bangkok. The 
Meiklong is an independent river connected with 
the Meinam by a branch like that which joins 
some of the South American rivers, forming a 
net work of inland navigation. The town of 
Meiklong contains ten thousand inhabitants, and 
the valley of the river is narrow, but crowded 
with Chinese villages. The Chantaburi river 
and town, are still more distinct and independent, 
forming the capital and the water-course of an 
entirely independent and fertile valley. Chanta- 
buri is the great shipbuilding port of Siam, and 
the province abounds in mineral and vegetable 
wealth, from the famous garden of Bangehang to 
the mountain of thestars. Its articles of export- 
ation are extremely varied, from hides to saltfish, 
ivory to precious stones, and sugar to tobacco. 
The Bangpatung is a similar river flowing through 
another rich valley from the mountains of Cam- 
bodia, to its port of Bangplasoi, where fish in im- 
mense quantities, and salt in an unlimited supply 
meet conveniently together. The Meiklong is 
the longest river of Siam, whose praise was sung 
in the “ Lusiad” by the poet of Portugal, who 
styled it “the Captain of the Waters,” com- 
paring it with the Nile, and asking rather fool- 


ishly :— 


And shall I to this gentle river throw 
My melancholy songs, and to its breast 
Confide the welted leaves that tell the woe 
Of many a shipwreck dreary and distrest ? 


These, and the other rivers, could all be joined 
by a system of canalisation, with little expense or 
labour; so that the entire territories of Siam 
might be converted into gardens. It is even 
said that a canal of less than fifty miles would 
connect the Bay of Bengal with the Meinam, and 
save all the dangerous aud dreary, as it is a long 
and tedious, navigation between them. 

The Malay peninsula separates the Bay of 
Bengal from the Gulf of Siam. The vast length 
of this singular tongue of land, which is tipped by 
the island and port of Singapore, renders very 
tedious a voyage from any of the ports of Eastera 
Iudia to the Siamese capital or territories, —for the 
Bangkok Meinam, since the King of Siam informs 
us that Meinam means river, enters the gulf near 
its top, and Bangkok is at some distance from the 
mouth of the river, The Meiklong and the 
Meinam are the two great rivers of Siam; but it 
contains many minor streams, while the Salwein 
river, which falls into the sea at Martaban, near 











CAPABILITIES OF SIAM. 


Moulmein, on the opposite shore of the long and 
narrow spit of land belonging to the Malays, runs 

lel to the Meinam, and so near to that river 
jo its course that they seem to water two great 
neighbouring vallies, separated by a mountainous 


ridge. 


{he irrigation of these valleys can be cheaply 


and completely effected; and a vast extent of | 


territory might he rescued from noxious and wild 
animals for the use of man. 





or priests, of Bhudda have to be supported ia 
idleness by the population who work ; and they are 
a numerous race. These sturdy beggars never 
return thanks for the benevolence dev in 
their favour. They accept the gifts of the popu- 
lation in silence, buried ia contemplation. Europe 
had never friars of order black, brown, or grey, 
who reduced the voluntary taxation of the people 


to a scheme so stringent as the system of the 


At present even | 


Singapore town is not secure from the visits of | 
tigers, who swim the narrow strait, and take a. 


meal in its streets or suburbs, like all other mur- 
derers and robbers, chiefly operating in the dark. 
Its proximity to a thinly peopled tropical land, 
covered to a very great extent by natural jungle, 
must always render these objectionable visitations 
not uncommon. 
_ The capabilities of Siam may be learned from 
ithe contents of the first ship that has loaded at 
Bangkok for London, since the ratification of the 
treaty with Sir John Bowring. The vessel arrived 
on the 17th of last month, with-a cargo of which 
we subjoin the details :-— 
24 Cases of Raw Silk, 


20 ditto Gam Benjamin, 
9,663 bags of Sugar, 


62 bales of Cotton, 
264 bags of Rice, 
| 12 tubs & 23 bags of Indigo, 
1,082 ditto of Black Pepper | 66 bags of Cardamoms, 
778 ditto of Sticklac, 22 cases of Gamboge, 
779 Buffalo Hides, | 11,802 pieces of Sapan Wood, 
167 Bandles Hemp, | 1 Elephant. 


The different items form an assorted cargo of 
tropical produce, embracing specimens of nearly 
everything that the tropics furnish; and the only 
animal entered on the list is the largest and yet 
the most: peaceable of the tropics, until roused by 
attacks, or by his own error, to fury, when his 
wrath is terrible. 

The Siamese, including the Chinese, are gene- 
rally Bhuddhists in religion, the Malays are Maho- 
metans,—all areslaves. The slavery is of the 
most abject kind. We do not refer to the mere 
buying and selling of themselves infer se, but to 
the semi-adoration by inferiors of superiors. 
Even the highest nobles appear in the presence of 
royalty in a crawling or squatting posture, aud 
they retaliate upon their inferiors a similar abase- 
ment. The Siamese are a crawling people, in 
each grade, to its superiors, up to the highest. 
This custom may, however, be only au exaggeration 
of the western bowing, and only one developement 
of politeness; but it is very inconsistent, and 
would not be suitable to men attired ia costly 
raiment. The Siamese manage to cloihe them- 
selves with one piece of cloth, in an‘ ingenious 
style ; but one that all our affection for the plaid 
would not lead us to adopt ; yet the kilt and plaid 
of the ancients formed only one garment. 

The Siamese labourer is compelled to give one- 
fourth or one-third of his life to the King. This 
tax is heavier than our late income-tax, and all the 
others together, while it must retard agricultural 
Progress and impoverish the treasury. The bonzes, 





bonzes. 

The partnership of royalty adopted in Siam, is 
without precedent in any other country. Sir John 
Bowring concluded the treaty between Britain and 
Siam with the first and second king. Both names 
appear to be used in the transaction of public 
business, alihough the second king is to be 
only a sleeping partner of inferior rank to the first, 
and his expenses and payments require to be 
vouched by the first king, before they are allowed 
from the public treasury. 

The two Kings have formed acquaintance with 
the English language. ‘The first King wrote to 
Sir John Bowring in broken Euglish, but he has a 
copying press, copies his letters and numbers 
them; the communication to the British Ambas- 
sador, lithographed in this volume, being No. 37. 
The penmanship is better than the grammar or the 
style, but the King of Siam may say truly that no 
European monarch can write to him in the Siam- 
ese language. ‘Ihe letter of the seeond King is 
in execution and style superior to the notes that 
Sir John Bowring might have expected from many 
English gentlemen or noblemen. It is unexcep- 
tionable :— 


To His Excellency Sir John Bowring, Governor of Hong- 
kong, Minister Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of 
China, &. Xe. 

Six,—It gives me great pleasure to hear of your Mxcel- 
lency’s arrival in Siam as the representative of your most 
gracious Sovereign Queen Victoria; it will afford me great 
pleasure to meet and welcome you personally to Siam. Ina 
the meantime I beg your acceptance of a few Siamese fruits 
bread, caxe X&c., with the assurance of my high respect. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfally, 
S. Pow Krav Cuan ru uva, 
Second King of Siam, &c, 
Palace of Second King, April 4th, 1855. 


The Kings of Siem are not only acquainted 
with the Euglish language, but they have cultiva- 
ted our literature and science. Contributions by 
one of them, we have no doubt the second king, 
to the Bangkok calendar, exhibit an iutimate ac- 
quaintance with some seientifie subjects. They 
possess good libraries of English books, and 
scientific instruments on which they set great 
value. The second King is well aequainted with 
geography, aud must be an aceomplished gentie- 


man. 

The missionaries represent the Siamese as 
generally frivolous, gay, gentle, inconsiderate, 
and timid. They avoid di and therefore 
are apparently tolerant of missions and mission- 
aries, yet they do not change their creed easily. 
They follow the opinion that all religions are good 
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in their native places. It is an old Heathen view 
of worship. Pharoah of Egypt denied not that 
the Hebrews were bound to worship their God. 
The Canaanitish nations believed in His existence 
and His power upon the mountains of Israel. 
They even were willing to give Him a certain por- 
tion of their reverence. The Romans incorporated 
the deities of conquered nations in their mythology. 
The mixed Samaritans worshipped God when they 
came into the land which they believed to be 
placed under his tutelage. The Romans at a 
subsequent period were not unwilling to place the 
Saviour among the heroes whom they worshipped, 
aud while the idolatry of the Israelites and Jews 
commenced by adding the idols of the nations 
around them to their former worship, we must re- 
gret that Christianity, at the commencement of 
the dark middle ages, incorporated parts of the 
Paganism that from Europe was fast fading away, 
in ceremonies, if not in creed. 

The Bhuddist religion is evidently superior to 
the other developments of Heathenism in the East, 
upon some practical matters. ‘Thus females in 
the Bhuddist countries are said to occupy a higher 
position in society than in other Heathen or 
Maliommedan lands ; yet our knowledge of Chinese 
crimes scarcely supports this opinion of Sir John 
Bowring; for female infauticide is common in 
many parts of China, as it has been common, or 
even more than common, in many parts of India. 
Although a surplus of females is a contingency 
agaiust which the Bhuddists of China provide by 
this cruelty, yet they oppose the emigration of 
adult females even when accompanied by males, and 
thus render the latter comparatively useless as 
settlers, and of less value than they might assume 
as occasional labourers, in our West Indian 
colonies. The artificial compression of the feet 
in Chinese females originated probably in this 
enmity to their migration. 

Another feature in the Siamese character as- 
cribed to Bhuddism is the respect given to 
children by their parents, and the reverence paid 
to their parents by children. This characteristic 
is rendered by the Bhuddist authorities a terrible 
instrument of punishment. Thus Commissioner 
Yeh even now threatens the Chinese, resident in 
Hongkong, with the punishment of their families 
if they do not return to the territories of the Em- 
peror; also the desecration of their ancestors’ 
graves if they are of service to the barbarians. 

Sir John Bowring says :— 


Of the affection of parents for children, and the deference 
paid by the young to the old, we saw abundant evidence in 
al! classes of suciety. Fathers were constantly observed 
carrying about their offspring in their arms, and mothers 
engaged in adorning them. The King was never seen in 
public by us without some of his younger children pear him, 
and we had no intercourse with the nobles where numbers 
of little ones were pot on the carpet, grouped around their 
elders, and frequently receiving attentions from them. 


Sir John Bowring, however, states that the 
mothers of these children were observed in a 





squatting position at the door of the apartments 
where the fathers fondled the children, not in ae. 
cordance with our domestic habits. ‘‘ Mendacity,” 
he says, is “not a national defect among the 
Siamese,” admitting that “ lying, no doubt, is often 
resorted to as a protection against injustice or op. 
pression.” ‘ Dishonesty,” he asserts, “is repug- 
nant to Siamese habits.” He mentions that 
‘“‘ suicide is rare,” and states that ‘‘ murders are 
very rare, averaging not one in a year,” while 
“the people are eminently hospitable.” As in Hin- 
dostav, buildings are erected in Siam for the con. 
venience of travellers, and we are reminded of 
patriarchal hospitality and times by the conduct of 
the Siamese “ women,” who ‘“ spontaneously 
bring to them jars of water to appease the thirst 
of those who are journeying.’’ These amiable 
characteristics are traced by Sir John Bowring in 
some ineasure to the religion cf the Siamese; yet 
the Chinese in their own country are diametrically 
opposed to those good points in Siamese conduct 
that we have named, and they are of the same 
religion. ‘The difference may be caused in part 
by the vast population and the relative want of 
land in China, and among the higher classes of the 
great empire by the contempt evinced, because it 
is felt, for all foreign customs and habits; but in 
which the Siamese, differing from the burmese on 
the north-west, and the Chinese on the north east, 
do not join; for, as we have seen, the kings read 
foreign literature, and study western science. The 
indisposition of the Siamese to the destruction of 
animal life, prevents, as we have remarked, the in- 
crease of rational life. It is a clear commentary 
on the text “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.”” 

It is an amiable weakness, like that of able men 
among ourselves who consider peace cheap at any 
price. We think it dear if it be purchased by the 
destruction of liberty, the estabiishmeut of oppres- 
sion, and the prosperity of tyranny. The over- 
throw of Commissioner Yeh at China, would be a 
great blessing to suffering humanity; even if some 
d.fficulty existed in doing the work. We cannot 
enact the part either of Jack the Giant Killer over 
all the globe; or St. George, to seek out the 
dragons of all lands, and slay them; but we need 
not try to save these blood-red dragons wheu they 
come in our path. At any rate the conservation 
of beasts of prey and reptiles by the Siamese is 
mistaken humanity. 

The following passage from vol. ii., p. 278-9, 
gives, lixe many others in the book, glimpses of the 
inner life of the king No. I. :— 


When I reached the landing place, the chair, with a 
bearer of a huge umbrella, conveyed me within the palace 
courts, through hundreds of torch bearers, the soldiers 
placed at different spots “ presenting arms” to the order 
given in English. On reaching the reception place, the 
King came forward. Two little children of the King were 
playing upon a crimson and gold carpet, who screamed at 
my approach, and were taken away. They seemed to wear 
nothing, except wide brimmed hats, which covered their 
heads. He took me to his private apartments, ornamented 
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with beautiful pendales, statues of Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert, handsome barometers, thermometers, &c. He 
then led me through two or three small chambers, where 


Sa 


were fine specimens of Chinese porcelain services, and other | 


costly decorations. 


Almost everything seemed English. | 


There were many new books on the shelves. The King | 
spoke of the history of Siam, and said it was rather obscure | 


and fabuloas ; but that the more veracious portions went 
back about five hundred years; that the Siamese alphabet 
had been introdaced about that time. 
anartments to which his Majesty had conducted me, were 
the words “ Royal Pleasure” in English, and in Sanscrit 
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with the stores, and was very inquisitive. He said the 
second king had tanght him English, and, probably to elicit 
some complimentary admi.sion, he remarked—“ Siamese 
country will belong to English some day.” He said the 
second king had read the works of Sir Walter Scott, and 
had called a ship by his name. He said his Majesty had 
Maryatt’s code of merchant signals, and asked whether he 
could get those of the royal navy. He asked to see the 


| serew of our steamer, and remarked that it looked like the 


Inscribed upon the | 


characters with the same meaning. Heasked me if I should | 


like to hear Siamese music. On my answering “yes,” a 
number of young people, (I could not distinguish the boys 
from the girls) played some rather pretty and plaintive airs, 
and entertained us with songs which were less wild and 
monotonous than I could have expected. His Majesty then 
conducted me to the hall of audience, leading me by the 
hand wherever we went, amidst the prostrate nobles, crawl- 
ing about, or bending their heads in the dust at his pre- 


sence. 

The second King’s home was, if possible, more 
intellectual, in its small library aud its scientific 
study, than the first palace. Both monarclis pre- 
ferred instruments connected with science to any 
other gift, but all the Siamese acted in a gentle- 
manly way, when contrasted with othes Asiatic na- 
tions, and avoided all appearance of avarice. The 
difference between the experiences of Sir Jolin 
Malcolm at Teheran, the capital of Persia, in 
1798, and of Sir John Bowring at Baugkok, in 
1855, is very remarkable. The Persians have 
not, we fear, greatly improved during the half cen- 
tury; while the strange Siamese, dwelling almost 
alone, hit, now at least, on the most handsome 
manner inthe matter of gifts. The first King 
expressed regret at his inability to carry out a 
purpose which he once entertained, of sending a 
crown to her Majesty. Sir John Bowring assured 
him that a few of the natural productions of the 
country would give much more gratification to 
Queen Victoria. 

An extract from the Author’s journal will give 
a graphic view of the courtiers who surround the 
throne at Bangkok. We copy from his descrip- 
tion of the approach to the river :— 

March 28.—To-day there came a letter from the king. It 
was brought in an ornamented vase of gold by three high 
officers, one of whom spoke English. They had a quantity 
of fruit, sent by the king—mangoes, oranges, liches, ananas, 
plantains, and several species unknown to me—all in richly 
ornamented silver salvers, with a variety of sweatmeats. 
covered with banana leaves. Another boat followed, with a 
large display of cocoa-nuts, sugar-canes, one hundred fowls, 


ducks, pigs, eggs, rice, paddy, &c., for the use of our crews, 
On board this second boat was a sharp Siamese, whom they 





called Captain Dick, and who was said to come from the | 


second king, having commanded one of his ships. He was 
inquisitive about divers matters. The second boat brought 
letters from our envoys, giving a satisfactory account of all 
that had taken place—of the attentions shown them, and of 
their intercourse with the high authorities. The question 
under discussion seems to be, whether or not the Rattler 
shall convey me to Bangkok. 

officers remained a couple of hours on board, saw the 
thip, and behaved in a gentlemanly way. Their own at- 
tendants crouched in their presence with extreme servility, 
aod habitual prostration. The man who said he was of the 
third order of nobles, and called himself Captain Dick, came 





“ patent cog.” 

He had been at Singapore and Batavia, and hoped, if he 
came to Hongkong, that I would be civil to him. He tried 
to get a sword-belt from the officers, as he said he had a 
sword, bat not a sword-belt to hang it on. He ate and 
drank (but moderately) with the officers, and offered all sorts 
of services at Bangkok. Lle had a servant, bearing a silver 
teapot, eabossed with gold, and said nobody could use that 
unless he were a noble, Its cost would be about fifty 
dollars ; the weight of the silver, forty; the rest for the 
gold and the workmanship. He seemed a small person in 
the presence of the two envoys, whom the king calls in his 
letter to me, his private ministers, The arrival of the white 
elephant seems to have created a great sensation in Bang- 
kok. The letters from our envoys show they were not 
aware that any communication had come direct from the 
king. 

March 31.—It is curious to see how English influences 
establish themselves in a country so remote as Siam. The 
king has found means of employing many persons able to 
speak English, and their histories no doubt would be curious, 
One man, who has been made a noble, was a captain, and, I 
believe, is now a merchant, called himself an Armenian, but 
was born at Ispahan. He seems to have been strangely 
tossed about the world, but, no doubt, is useful in Siam. 
He accompanied the son of the prime minister, and the 
envoy from the second king, on board the Rattler, The 
“ prime minister” of the king, who came yesterday, told me 
he had been taught English by Dr. Bradley, and he spoke 
with mach propriety and correctness. One of the attendants 
had studied navigation at Mrs, Taylor’s school in the Mino- 
ries; spoke English well, and read many English books; 
said he liked England, bat it was not a place for a poor man 
to live. He had lived in a “ sailor’s home,” he said, and was 
only fourteen when he left Siam. 

The talkative fellow, who called himself Captain Dick, 
who had lost the vessel which belonged to the second king, 
and was now “looking about” for something to do, came 
with one of the parties to report matters to his master, 
whose position is not very clear to me, as I observe he is 
not mentioned by the first king, who no longer signs as first 
king, but the “ King of Siam.” I hear from some of the 
functionaries who came on board, that the second king does 
not occupy himself so much as he used to do in nautical and 
mechanical studies—he may be busied with his religious 
cares. Some of the salted fish sent by the king was placed 
on the table at breakfast this morning, and pronounced 
excellent by everybody. The specimens sent of preserved 
meats in bottles are curious, The first are powdered into 
small fragments, looking like masses of saffron. 


It would, perhaps, be difficult to state how 
English customs and language have been esta- 
blished so far in Siam; but the circumstance is 
attributable probably to the merchants and mis- 
sionaries. The missionaries acquire influence from 
their regular residence in a capital where the 
nobles want to learn much that they can teach, 
and are so careless of their religion that they dis- 
cuss its demerits or merits coolly with strangers— 
a course to which the Chinese and the Mahometans 
will not condescend. The banks of the river ap- 
pear to be very beautiful, and Sir John Bowring, 
amid all the cares aud ceremonies of state, des- 
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cribes in a pleasant style the natural decorations 
of this fertile land :— 


The appearance of the river is beautiful, crowded with the 
richest vegetation to the water’s edge. Now and then a 
bamboo-hat is seen amidst the foliage, whose varieties of 
bright and beautifal green no art could copy. Fruits and 
flowers hang by thousands on the branches. We observed 
that even the wild animals were scarcely scared by our 
approach. Fishes glided over the mud banks, and birds 
either sat looking at us as we passed, or winged their way 
around and about us. The almost naked people sat and 
looked at us as we glided by, and their habitations were 
generally marked out by a small creek, with a rude boat, and 
one or more pariah dogs. As we approached Bangkok, 
floating houses became more and more numerous. They are 
raised on piles of bamboos, and moored to the shores; they 
are the shops and bazaars as well as the dwellings of the 
inhabitants. 

In front of some of the superior edifices, we observed a 
great number of ladies waiting to ree the procession, among 
whom the wives of the Phra Klang, were pointed out to us. 
Many of the priests (talapoins) sat upon the rafts and 
wharves before their temples. We had remarked one soli- 
tary talapoin steering a miserable boat. 

At Praklan, we were struck by the enormous and formid- 
abie chains and wood-work which had been made to protect 
the river, and which, at one time, we were informed, might 
be used to stop our progress; but instead of an impediment, 
we found a major-general, wearing gold and silver flowers on 
the side of his round hat; he being clad in a jacket of 
parple silk, with gold ornaments, and telling us he spoke 
Portaguese, and was descended from Portuguese ancestry, 
but he had never left Siam. He says there are a thousand 
Portaguese settled in the country. Roasted pigs, ducks, and 
a great variety of meats and sweatmeats ; fruits in profusion 
—fine mangoes, plantains, oranges, liches, dried dates from 
China, with tea and other appliances, arrested us on our 
way, and we had all the embarrassments of superfluous table 
luxuries around us. After being detained about half an 
hour, we proceeded up the river in great glee. 


From this description of the river banks, and 
from everything in the volume, we gather that 
Siam is the Paradise of the East, while even the 
human family, subject to the exceptions already 
taken, which are important and numerous, live 
in a pleasant region. Like the Pharoahs of 
Egypt, the rulers of Siam are fond of building im- 
posing tombs. ‘The temples of the Bhuddists are 
far greater than we could readily suppose. The 
tomb of the late King is magnificent, at least in 
the lithograph, coloured in gold and purple, so as 
to fatigue the eye with the splendour of its page. 
Then every Siamese has his bamboo, and the 
British Plenipotentiary, while he explains the 
nature of all the indigenous plants of Siam, dwells 
with peculiar pleasure on the bamboo :— 

The bamboo performs among the Siamese a great portion 
of the multitudinous services which the still more ingenious 
and inventive inhabitants of China have extracted from it. 
It is employed for building, for baskets, mats, and vessels of 
every sort. In some shape or other it is used fur food, for 
clothing, for shelter, for navigation, for comfort, and for 
ornament. It is the plant alike of the utilitarian and the 
poet, one perpetually turning to account its infinite variety 
of uses, the other celebrating its multifarious beauties ; it is 
the raw material of the shipwright and the builder, the tool- 
maker and the carver ; out of it are constracted instruments 
of music and weapons of war. The hardness of the wood, 
the facility with which it is split into the minutest threads, 
the straightness and regularity of its fibres, its smooth- 
ness of surface, the rapidity of its growth, all add to its 
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value. It lends itself from the most exquisite and minate 
earving to the coarsest usages of the crate and the hurile, 
collecting, conveying, of distributing every species of floid. 
It supplies fire by friction, and is the great water-conductor, 
being an almost ready-formed conduit. In some species the 
knots or separations in the stalk are distant six or seven 
feet, in others they are adjacent. For boxes, for nets, for 
cordage, for threads, for numerous implements and instru. 
ments, it is the ever-present material. Perhaps amidst the 
many gifts of Providence to a tropical region, the bamboo 
is the most benignant, appropriate, and accessible. The 
author, the sculptor, the architect, and the painter, have all 
laid it under contribution in the field of imagination, and 
the developement of art; and if the camel is characteristic 
of the desert, the bamboo may be considered typical of the 
Indo-Chinese nations. Its leaves, its stems, its branches, 
its roots, all contribate to multitudinous objects, a detailed 
description of which would fill thousands of pages. 


Only think fora moment how very little we 
know in this country. The Palm tree we com- 
prehend very well, but this bamboo is almost un- 
known. We employ it occasionally for umbrella 
stalks and walking canes, but the multifarious du- 
ties performed by this one vegetable in the East 
are scarcely suspected in the West. It has no 
rival here, and we may lament in vain that it will 
uot bear transplantation. Discount the despotism, 
exile the crawling, the bonzas, and the beasts— 
that horrible array of beasts which apparently 
includes all that Western men detest and fear— 
and with its bamboos, its mangoes, its cooling 
fruits and cooling streams, its cotton plants and 
sugar canes, its silks, and gold, and precious stones, 
its gentle Heathens, male and female, almost naked 
though they be, yet not savage, its gardens of 
jungles, its vast lands awaiting the hand of 
the industrious, and its fatally easy means of sup- 
porting life, and this Siam would seem to be a | 
modern Eden, teeming with peace and plenty, 

Christian missionaries have not hitherto, in the 
author's opinion, made great progress in Siam. 
Taking the facts stated by him they have, how- 
ever, reason for thankfulness. The natural world 
teaches us that we must plough and sow ere we 
reap. The missionaries plough and sow. Other 
men will enter upon their labours. The days of 
one generation will be occupied in the removal of 
obstacles which begin to disappear ; yet it is curious 
that the lowest castes accept the messages of the 
Protestant missionaries more readily than their 
superiors. Still it is true that to the poor the 
gospel is preached. The Kareens yield the most 
promising converts. And who are they ? :— 

The Kareens are held to have been the original inhabi- 
tants of Siam, who abandoned the country, when the Shai 
invaded it, and built the capital of Ayuthia. They retired 
to the mountainous regions on the east and west, which they 
occupy tothis time. They are of larger stature than the 
Siamese—agile, robust, and hardened against fatigue. Aec- 
customed from youth to labour and privation, they willingly 
pursue the toilsome forest explorations. Their physiognomy, 
especially that of the women, is mild and pleasing. 

The men wear a white sleeved robe, which reaches midway 
down their legs; they have a belt round their waist, and & 
simple cotton cloth rolled about their heads. 

They allow their hair to grow, and bore their ears, which 


they ornament with feathers of birds, and silver hollow 
cylinders. 
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The women wear & sarong, or petticoat, over which is a 
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| eldest afterwards convey to and bary at the foot of some 


vest, ornamented with bits of coloured glass and adornings. | 


They have also necklaces, and surround their heads with a 
cotton cloth, whose two ends fall over their shoulders. Their 
ears are elongated by the suspension, from a large bored 
hole, of flowers, precious stones, and gold and silver orna- 
ments. 

Their huts are made of bamboos, and are ascended by a 
wide ladder ; bamboos, calabashes, baskets, and a few coarse 
mats, form the whole of their furniture. These habitations 
sre only built for temporary use; the people migrate year 
after year from one spot to another, burning and clearing 
away a space for the cultivation of the rice they consame. 
They have no books or written laws, their legislation being 
traditional. 

Their chiefs are elected, not hereditary, and exercise a 
paternal and protective influence. 

The Kareens are believed to have a common ancestry 
with the Laos, whom they much resemble. They recognise 
a good and an evil spirit; the good genius being well dis- 
posed, they do not deem it necessary to conciliate him ; 
hence all their sacrifices are offered to the maleficent genius. 
They have no priests or pagodas, no assemblages for worship 
or religious displays. They address their supplications to 
the evil spirit when they have any favour to ask, or evil to 
avert. This absence of religious forms and prejadices in 
favour of any particular system, has made the Kareens 
willing converts to Christianity, and the Protestant mission- 
aries have had considerable success among them. 

They possess many excellent moral qualities; they are 
sober, trustworthy, and truthful. Polygamy is unknown 
among them. Hospitality is so universal that it is elaimed 
without hesitation, and granted without stint. A visitor is 
always welcome to food and shelter, and they distribute 
9 among one another whatever they possess in super- 

ily, 


simple cultivation of rice and vegetables, are their sole em- 
ployments. A candidate for the hand of a virgin mast 
escalade her cabin, and is expected to overthrow a strong 
man placed for her defence. 

They burn their dead, but rescue from the ashes a portion 
of the skull, which they suspend from a tree, with the 
clothes, ornaments, and arms of the deceased. They dance, 
singing lugubrious songs, around these relics, which the 





| will decidedly tend. 


distant mountains, charging the spirig of the departed aot to 
return to molest his family, as all his earthly poss®asions 
have been interred with him. 

The account given by Mr. Judson of the Kareens is, in 
some respects less favourable than that of Bishop Pallegoix. 
Their early history seems quite a matier of conjecture; but 
they are supposed to emanate from the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the regions in which they dwell. Mr. Jadson calls them 
meek, peaceful, simple, and credulous, with many of the 
softer virtues, and few flagrant vices. They are dranken, 
filthy, sed indolent; but their morals, in other respects, are 
superior to those of many mere civilised races. In their 
traditions, truths and absurdities are mingled. They have 
tolerably definite ideas of a great Being, who governs the 
universe, and many of their traditionary precepts bear & 
striking resemblance to those of the Gospel. 

Not being Baddhists, they have been persecuted by Bud- 
dhists, and this had, undoubtedly, disposed them more wil- 
lingly to receive Chistian instruction. 

One of the earliest Protestant missionaries to Burmah was 
strack with groups of strange wild-looking men, clad in na- 
shapely garments, who now and then passed his abode. He 
heard they were a numerous race, who kept aloof from other 
men, and were as untameable as the mountain birds. He 
redeemed one of them from slavery, and converted him, 
Throngh him his fellows were reached. They had no strong 
prejudices, professed no religion; their traditions led them 
t> expect instruction from the west white-faced teachers, 
who were to give them knowledge of God, The missionaries 
brought civilisation with Christianity —at all events, its 
rudiments; reading and writing were introduced, and the 
Kareens found to their amazement, that the meaning of a 
spoken word could be conveyed by a written sign. 


The two volumes devoted to Siam are extremely 


They are wholly unedocated. Fishing, hunting, and the _ interesting, for we expect from the uttainments 
_and characters of the monarchs, that great changes 


will occur rapidly in that land to which the visit 
of the author—and the originator of the treaty— 
The volumes abound in 


illustrations that supply, we believe, an accurate 
idea of the buildings or costumes which they repre- 
sent, 








Ballads by Bon Gaultier’s Grandsons 


HURRAH FOR aay ERNOR YEH! 
CONSIDERABLY AFTER TENNYSON, 
By tue Rient Hon. B. D'Isr-e-1. 
PART I. 


I? you're waking, call me early, call me early, wifie dear, 
For to-morrow will be the busiest day of all the Commons’ 
year ; 
For Cobden brave hath sworn that he will floor poor Pam 
at day, 
And I'm to be spokesman of Yeh, my dear, the gentle 
Governor Yeh ! 


Le many a Belial in the House—but none so keen as J, 
7 the thing which is not—and that which is, 
env 


Ob! none can speak like little Diz, the people all do say ; 


| I mean that all the “ Ins” be “ Outs,” 





So I'm to spout agaiust Palmerston, for injured Governor | 


Yeh! 


| I mean to panish perjared Pam for past official sins ; 

and all the “ Outs’’ 
be “Ins ;” 

Aad I must cail my choicest flowers of rhetoric, they say— 

And speak of murdered Chinamen, and that dove-like Go- 
vernor Yeh! 


Up with the Earl of Derby and down with “ W. B.!” 

Up with the quartern loaf, my frieads, aud —D'Israeli, M.P. 
Oh! bless those Chinese mandarins—dear anti-British souls, 
Who bid so high for British heads, aod poison penny rolls! 


As I came through the lobby, whom think you I did see 

But Hayter holding the batton-hole of some stiff-necked 
M.P.? 

He thought of that sharp speech, my dear, they fear to much, 


men say, 


When I’m to bally the Government for injured Governor 
Yeh! 

They say Pas will to the country go—and what if so it be? 

What if his heart approved his acte—pray, what is that to 
me ? 
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When Derby woos me to Downing-street, I care not what 
I say! 


So, down with the Uniou Jack, my dear, and up with Go- | 


vernor Yeh ! 


And Billy Gladstone will be there, and Dicky Cobden too ; 

I, Protection’s incarnation—he, Free Trade’s apostle true ! 

And the Carlton club will pack the House to cheer all I can 
say, 

Till the Speaker weeps o’er the cruel wrongs of gentle 
Governor Yeh ! 


The newsmen in the street below, as, roaring by, they pass, 
Think not of that which wif/ be, but only that which was ; 
And soon I think the knaves will shout the whole of the 
live-long day— 
° Coalition turned Pam out—hurrah for Governor 
eh!” 


I sleep so sound at night, my dear,—of office then I dream ; 
Bat be sure to call me early, for I wish to point my theme; 
And l've got the cue to oust the “Ins,” the Coalition say ; 
And the kuife to open the oyster now of course is— Governor 
Yeh! 
W. B. B.S. 


Vil. 
WHITTINGTON. 


By Aurrep TENNISBALL. 


(N.B.—No connexion with “I Waited for the Train at 
Coventry,” &c.) 


I waited for the boat at Hungerford ; 

I hung with snobs and swells upon the bridge, 
To watch the muddy water ; there I shaped 
The City’s ancient legend into this :— 


Not only we of Eighteen Fifty-Seven, 

Smart men that, swift as streak of lightning greased, 
Make and spend “ tin”—not only we that prate 

Of progress, learning, and “ Excelsior,” 

Have loved ourselves full well and turned up trumps 
At life’s great game of whist—but surely he 

“Did more, and underwent, and overcame,”— 

The wight of some few handred summers back, 
Whittington, *prentice erst to some dull cit, 

Some wheezy councilman —who worked him hard, 
And give him the allowance monkeys have, 

More kicks than half-pence—and, when asked for more, 
Showed him the street, and kicked him into it 

With turned ap toe, saying, “ Begone and starve !” 
He sought relief in vain, for in those days 

Were no “ relieving officers’—his thoughts 

Turned to his childhood’s home, far, far away, 
Embowered in tufted trees where cooed the dove, 
Where sang a chorus sweet of jenny-wrens, 
Tom-tits, and gay cock-sparrows—and he said, 

“It mast be so—farewel, ambitious dreams,” — 

(“ Farewel,” he would have said, “to all my greatness,” 
Bat he had never gen'le Shakespere read, 

Nor seen the play of England's bluff King Hal 
Performed at the Princess's). “So, farewell— 
Clown was I born, and to clod-hopping life 

I must return”—and then he 'gan to snivel, 

And wipe his nose upon his jerkin’s cuff ; 

(For his were days when Manchester was not, 

And dear were pocket handkerchiefs). 
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Then this poor boy wound slow his mournful way 
Towards Highgate’s hill—and up the steep ascent 
Toiled wearily—yet deem not him alone, 

For at his heels there walked a faithful friend, 
A gentle quadruped —a fond Grimalkin 

Who purred between her master’s weary legs, 
Till he looked down and saw her at his feet, 
And wept at such four-footed sympathy. 

So with their honest backs to London town 
These twain toiled valiantly up Highgate hill. 
They sat them down at last—for Whittington 
Was very hungry—and on bread and cheese 
In equitable portions dined they then. 

Bat up he starts—and lo! what is’t he hears 
Clanged with great shock of sound from distant bells 
Of Bow in Cheapside ? Say they rightly thus? 
“Return! retara! great Whittington return ! 
Thou shalt of London’s City be Lord Mayor !” 
Such were the words—or hope was much mistaken — 
Sach were the words. Backward again they hied, 
Ile and his cat, the solace of his sorrows, 

As partner of his joys—bat, if she thought 

That such a Co. could long exist, methinks 

The poor Grimalkin then was slightly “ sold.” 

But I am speaking rather in the tense 

Hight Paulo post-futurum. To my theme: 
Backward he hied—re-entered London town, 
Obtained employment as a quill-driver, 

A very drudge for three long bitter years ; 

Bat still the cat sat ’neath his stool by day 

And slept upon his trackle-bed at night. 

Now Whittingtoa’s employer was a merchant, 
Who sent forth ships to trade beyond the seas 
One of his captains saw—admired the cat, 

And with her sailed to China, land of dirt, 

Rice, lorchas, pigtails, ivory deftly carved, 

And ladies with short toes bent backward. Soon 
Made he acquaintance w.. the Emperor, 

The brother of the Sun and Moon, celestial ‘‘ swell, 
First cousin to the Stars ; for in those days 

Men craved not introduction—Bowring then 

Had not been sent out as Ambassador, 

Nor Seymour to bombard their tin pot towns. 
Now it so happened that this Emperor’s 

Imperial snuggery was over-run 

With mice who stole the delicate tit-Lits 

From off the table of the Stars’ first cousin, 

And cats till then in China were unknown, 

And Whittington’s Grimalkin had three kittens, 
And so the Brother of the Sun and Moon 
Purchased the cat of Whittington for sum 

Which would content me for my lease of life 
Invested snugly in the Three-per-Cents. 

The Captain homeward sailed to England’s shore, 
And paid this sum to Whittington—so he 

Became a sucking Craesus—bought and sold, 

And “ rigged the market” like our “ balls” and “ bears,” 
Became a man whose name across a bill 

Drew ready cash—then Sheriff—then Jord Mayor, 
And built himself an everlasting name ; 

And of his acts if more ye wish to learn, 

Are they not written in the picture books 

Of Messrs. Darton upoa Holborn hill ? 

As for his cat—I’ve little more to tell, 

Save that she lived and multiplied her species 

For the great Brother of the Sun and Moon; 

And her descendants, worthy of their dam, 

E’en now are mewing loud in great Canton, 

Unless that stout Draweansir, Chinese Yeh, 

Hath poisoned the poor innocents because 

Their ancestress was British ! 


Cc. O. 
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Broken memories of many a heart 
Woven into one.— Shelley. 





CHAPTER VII. 


They say that angels walked upon our earth, 

and commeane held with man when Time was young, 
Ere from the selfish hearts that vexed them daily, 
They flew to heaven from this vale of tears ; 

But know, thou scoffer at dear wom :nkind, 

That there are wi angels abiding 

In earthly homes—fair, gentle, loving women, 

Such as was she, whom aye will I reinember, 

The angel of her home. s—. 


In the year 1S—, John Sydney, the only son of a | 
country clergyman, came up to London on a visit | 
to his uncle, an eminent merchant, who, having 
left home some five-and-twenty years before, with 
nothing better than a few guineas in his pocket 
and his father’s blessing, had by this time suc- 
ceeded, Midas-like, in turning all he touched to 
gold, by dint of lucky speculations, aided by his 
own good judgment, and becoming senior partner 
in the now flourishing firm of Sydney, Simpkin, 
and Co., Old Broad-street. Having thus disposed 
of the rich and respected uncle, Mr. Samuel 
Sydney, let me proceed in my own way to say a 
few words introductory of his scapegrace nephew, 
John. John Sydney had spent the greater part of 
his time abroad—having been educated at a con- 
tinental school, and finished off at Heidelberg, 
where he learned to smoke more Canaster than was 
good for him, love schnaps, read, if not unto edifi- 
cation, Kant’s philosophy, and to be about as 
agreeable an idler as you would meet in a long 
day's walk. But all these things, although 
rendering him a very good companion over 
one’s wine and walnuts, were in nowise fitted to 
produce favourable impressions on the mind of his 
uncle, as to the business capabilities of the non- 
chalant young man, who one day jumped out of a 
cab at No. —, Russell-Square, the residence of 
that most respectable of tallow-merchants, Samuel 
Sydney, Esq. It had occurred to our young 
Hopeful’s father, Rev. Thomas Sydney, that his 
brother was the very. man to further John’s in- 
terests in life; for it happened that this well- 
meaning parent had altogether mistaken the bias 
of his son’s mind, which by no means tended 
towards Mr. Samuel Syduey’s desks and high 
stools in Old Broad-street. From his childhood 
John had a taste for drawing, which had been pro- 
nounced by his master to be so correct that he, 
the worthy master, had little doubt but that, with 
proper attention, his pupil might become a 
great man, if he would only devote himself entirely 
to his easel hereafter. Now it likewise happened 
that John Sydney was of this opinion himself; so, 
finding that his uncle could offer him nothing but 
a clerk’s seat in Old Broad-street, he resolved on 
at once going down home, acquainting his father 





with his intention of turning artist, and, when he 


had gained the paternal consent, straightway pro- 


| ceeding once more to London, to take lessons till 
the time should arrive when he would be qualified, 


if nothing better offered, to teach others himself. 


_ Of course, his father hotly opposed the plan at first 


—but, being a man of easy temper, and having 
heard from several competent judges of his son's 
great proficiency in drawing, &c., he allowed John 
Sydney to start for London, with a promise, to 
cheer him on his way, that whatever in reason was 
necessary to his advancement would be provided, 
on condition that, as far as he could, he kept out 
of mischief. 

So now I have told you how John Sydney be- 


/ came an artist. He soon found, however, some- 


thing more is required to make an artist than a 
superficial knowledge of colour, light and shade, 
and elementary drawing; he found that xi sine 
magno labore is the great life-motto for all who 
would achieve eminence, or even a competence, by 
the work of their hands. But he was young and 
hopeful, and set to work to conquer art's early 
difficulties by patience. 

Time wore away, and by degrees the young 
artist’s pictures began to be seen in conspicuous 
corners of picture-dealers’ windows, and quickly 
to fetch fair prices. Now began Sydney's trials ; 
having thus far satisfied his own conceit that he 
was a genius—as, say what people may and do 
say of the modesty of real talent, all clever men 
at some period of their lives do think—he became 
idle and desultory, and, having fallen in with a 
clique after his own heart, men who were ever 
ready to acknowledge his merits, court his society, 
and—truth must be spoken—occasionally steal 
his designs, he soon ceased to care about art for its 
own sake, as an abstraction, and to regard it solely 
in a concrete light as the mere means of paying 
his rent and supplying his extravagances. About 
this time, he happened to meet at a conversazione a 
Miss Bell, with whom he fell in love, and whom 
he married a few weeks after, with that impetaosity 
which followed him through life. Of ber I can 
say little, save that she was a pretty, amiable 
little woman, devotedly attached to ber husband, 
as he to her, but with little else to recommend her 
to your notice—one in every way unsuited to be 
the wife of a man like John Sydney. Moreover, 
Mrs. Sydney had not a shilling, and he had never 
thought of the necessity for retrenching his ex- 
penditure when he married ; so, a few weeks after 
Jane Bell became the wife of John Sydney, “ for 
better or for worse, for richer or poorer” (if those 
alternatives had any real existence at that time,) 
the young artist and his bride found themselves 
located in a garret in Newman-street, which has 
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been an artists’ quarter from time immemorial. 


But Sydney, though idle and dissipated from evil | MacIan was at a loss to conjecture. 
He | Sydney had an additional stimulus to exertion, and 


influences, was really better than all this. 


name to the good old English appellative “ Mary,” 


And now 


saw that something must be done—that he must | so worked manfully on, till he came in for his share 
give up his loose bachelor acquaintances, work | of the world’s much-coveted, unduly appreciated, 


hard—in a word, paint or starve. So he painted 


“‘monstrari digito et dicier, hic est.” He became, 


away with new vigour, and his industry was duly | almost suddenly, a man of mark, whose pictures 


rewarded. 


_ always commanded high prices, and was now on 


But prosperity is always more trying to men of the high road to fame, when little Marie had 
his temperament than adversity ; no sooner had he | learned to walk alone, and lisp her father’s name, 


made for himself a small but safe connection among 
the picture-dealers and picture-buyers than he 
launched into fresh extravagances—took better 
lodgings, gave bachelor parties once more, and 
managed to spend rather more in one month than 
he could make in three. Too proud to apply to 
his father for assistance, too desultory now to face 
his difficulties like a man, and curtail his ruinous 
expenditure, he soon experienced the manifold 
mortifications of genteel poverty, and, in proportion 
as he grew poorer, so did his wife become more 
delicate, and he more reckless. 

Now there happened to be “a cloud witha 
silver lining” hovering over the Sydneys’ lodgings 
in Newman-street just then; or, in plainer Eng- 
lish, there was, among his miscellaneous acquaint- 
ances, an old Scotch picture-dealer, by name 
Sandy Maclan, who had now and then dropped in 
to smoke a cigar with Sydney, and had then and 
there conceived a strong liking for the young 
painter, and his pretty, ailing, little wife. 

“Mrs. Sydney,” Maclan would say, “puts me 
much in mind of my poor darling Jessie, who 
married a young artist, and died at the birth of 
her first child in this very street.” This remi- 
niscence was often advantageous to Sydney in 
more ways than one. Old Sandy Maclan, as he 
was called by half the young “ ne‘er-do-wells” in 
Newman-street, was at bottom a kind-hearted man, 
—oue who was often known to do the most 
generous things in the most crabbed way ; to send 
anonymously a £10 note to some struggling 
young artist, while perhaps, at the very moment 
of its receipt, he was growling, like a caged bear, 
at his protéegé’s shortcomings. He volunteered to 
lend Sydney a sum sufficient to relieve him from 
his difficulties, on the sole condition that the 
artist should work more and talk of work less; 
break off his acqnaintance with the idle clique who 
had taken up his time, and smoked his cigars to 
no purpose; take a little cottage at Ilampstead, 
which belonged to Maclan, and then and there 
begin a new life. Sydney gratefully accepted the 
old man’s offer, and worked steadily at his easel 
till he was not only enabled to repay his friend, 
but had also in hand a sum sufficient for his daily 
exigencies for some time to come. And here, 
properly speaking, my story should begin. 

At this time his first child, a girl—a fair, fragile 
little thing, with her mother's deep blue eyes and 
flaxen hair—was born, and shortly after baptized, 
with Maclan as her godfather, “Marie,” though 
what reason Sydney had for preferring a French 


| 


_and a second child—another little fair-haired 
miniature—a more flattering likeness than the 
first of her mother, was born, and named Emily. 
And the painter’s heart was glad, as on fine 
summer evenings, when his easel was thrown aside, 
he sat in his little garden, with his two little ones 
at his feet, and his fair young wife at his side, 
gazing out over London’s miles of brick and 
mortar in the cool twilight, blandly smoking his 
cigar, and blessing old Sandy Maclan, who had 
taken him from his debt and duns and joyless 
extravagances, to set him down with a better heart 
of hope and hand of earnest in his happy Hamp- 
stead home. 


Time wore away—Marie was now fifteen, and 
Emily three years younger, and their happy father 
was celebrating the birthday of his elder daughter 
with a small party of friends—brother-artists and 
men of letters; and there, for the first time, he 
became acquainted with James Grey and John 
Savile, who had come with a mutual friend, for 
the purpose of introduction to the eminent 
painter, John Sydney, R.A. And to save myself 
the trouble hereafter, I may as well describe the 
two. Both were very young men, and as yet 
unknown to the world, but both had given much 
promise of future distinction, and Sydney had 
always a kindly word of cheer or good counsel for 
such. Grey, who was the elder of the two, was 
then a barrister of a year’s standing—a slight, 
dark, haughty-looking, handsome young maa, 
with coldly regular features, and quiet, gentieman- 
like manners ; while Savile, a young author, whose 
name as yet was known only to the literary world 
as appended to a few stray poems in divers periodi- 
cals, was the reverse—a tall, German-looking, 
irreguiar-featured, broad-shouldered man, one 
whom men called “cranky,” and women “aa 
oddity,’”—-now joyous as a lark, and now gloomy 
as Democritus himself; one who, at that time at 
least, wore his heart too much upon his sleeve, 95 
the phrase is, and so was constantly misinterpreted, 
even in his best motives, and doomed to meet 
scorn and coldness on all sides from the many who 
deemed his impetuous frankness ill-timed, or gave 
him credit for carrying his heart in his open hand, 
and formed their estimate of that honest heart's 
worth accordingly—and erroneously. 

There was not more difference in feature than 
in mind between the two. Grey was one who 








would at all times have chosen the smooth expe- 
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dient before the rugged right ; while Savile's high- 
toned honour would never allow his sense of truth 
to be hoodwinked for a moment by any idea of 
mere self-interest. Men like Grey may often, by 
innate force of character, make their way into our 
respect ; men like Savile seldom fail, in the long 
run, of securing our keart’s love. Savile was a 


man at all times better than he seemed; Grey, a | 


man who at all times seemed better than he was. 
Have I shadowed forth the characters of these two 
men aright? If anything be wanting, read on, 
and let my narration fill up the blanks. 

A few years passed away, and Sydney's pictures 
were to be seen yearly in the best places at the 
exhibition; Grey had made some successful 
speeches in Westminster Hall, and won a reputa- 
tion and a great cause in a siugle day; while 
Savile was still unknown, writing on cheerfully in 
his quiet lodgings in Islington, with nothing 
else to cheer him but a consciousness of dormant 
power, and one strong idea that he would yet do 
truth’s work in his generation. 

One day, a book appeared with John Savile’s 
name on its title-page, and from that hour its 
author’s reputation was secure. It rarely hap- 
pens that a man earns any lasting reputation by a 
first book ; nevertheless, Savile was an exception to 
the rule. I remember that book well; I had read 
it through and through long ere I knew anything 
of its gifted author. It was, after all, nothing 
more than a simple domestic story, with no re- 
markable incidents therein; but that same simple 
story won a place for its author in the hearts of 
the book-reading public of England. “It was so 
touchingly true,” said they—they saw themselves 
reflected in its pages, for good, for evil, real flesh 
and blood men, like Sydney, Grey, Savile himself, 
and the old picture-dealer ; as for its women, its 
author had been obliged for once to draw upon 
his imagination for ideals—he was left an orphan 
early, had no female relations that he knew of, and 
at that time went but little into female society. 
Nevertheless, his women pleased the public. 
fle drew his inspiration from truth, and Pa- 
ternoster-row, which had snubbed him in days 
gone by, applauded his work to the echo now. 
And Grey read that book, and whenever he met 
its author at Syduey’s table, loved to draw him 
out before his host’s daughters, till they, poor silly 
little things, were of opinion that Grey was indeed 
the wittiest and most agreeable man they had ever 
met, and poor John Savile a mere bookseller’s 
hack. And so Grey despised Savile’s pet 
theories, and glowing enunciations of lofty ab- 
stract truths, while Savile hated Grey's witty 
worldliness and barren heart of unbelief. 


Marie had now grown up into a demure blue- 
eyed little maiden, with as sweet a face as poet 
ever dreamed of, and her father had painted that 
sweet face over and over again, but still the world 
was not yet tired of the angel-smile and dove-like 














eyes of the painter's daughter, who, in some guise 
or other, was sure to be brought forward on the can- 
vas of his most popular pictures. Emily, too, fast 
approaching womanhood, threatened to throw her 
quiet little sister intotbeshade by her striking beauty 
and showy accomplishments, which Marie had not; 
but Sydney, true to his artist-instinct, would often 
say to his friends with half-sigh, half-smile, that 
Emily surpassed her sister in beauty of form and 
feature, but was not to be compared to Marie, 
whose heart beamed through her deep blue eyes. 
And well might her fond father’s partiality find 
excuse in truth; for during all her mother’s ill. 
ness Marie was ever the angel of his home. To 
her now her father looked for everything ; she met 
him at the breakfast table with a cheerful face, 
while Emily sat complaining in a corner, that she 
had sat un all night with her mother, and was worn 
out with her vigil—forgetting that dear little Ma- 
rie had spent Aer days and nights, with little in- 
termission, for more than a week past, in her 
mother’s room—and yet no murmur ever escaped 
her \ips. 

In a drawing-room, reader, you would perhaps 
have thought the quiet little girl, who sat silently 
in her arm-chair, with her head reclining on her 
hand, while her sister Emily was winning the 
hearts of all the young gentlemen in her vicinity, 
by her sprightly manner, silvery laugh, or exquisite 
warblings, a very commonplace young lady—one 
you would rather not pick as a partner for the 
next polka—and you would in ¢haé sense have 
been right, for the privacy of domestic life was 
the only scene where Sydney’s “ child-angel,’’ as 
he lovingly nicknamed his elder daughter, ap- 
peared in her true character. So Miss Emily 
Sydney flirted, danced, and sang away, and so des- 
troyed the peace of many eligible young men in 
irreproachable white waistcoats and neatest of 
neckcloths, till her presence became almost a siae 
qua non to every party at any house to which the 
Sydneys had ever been invited, while Marie was 
voted slow and silent by half the simpering inani- 
ties of fasliion. Grey had met the Misses Sydney 
out at sundry parties, and had made a similar ob- 
servation ; nevertheless, he had always felt in- 
clined to alter his opinion when he saw Miss Syd- 
ney in her proper sphere—at home ; while Savile, 
who, as I have said, at that time went little into 
female society, and had just arrived at that 
in the heart’s history when something to love 
begins to be a want, might truly say of him- 
self now, with St. Augustine in his beautifal 
“ Confessions” :—‘‘ Noadum amabam, ef amare 
amalam, quercham quid amarem, amans amare ;” 
and accordingly fell in love with Marie Sydney. 
Bat that young lady unfortunately in her beart of 
hearts dearly loved James Grey, to whom poor 
Savile superficially presented an unfavourable con- 
trast, while the brilliant Emily, too, in spite of 
numerous offers from men in a worldly point of 
view far more eligible than the young barrister, 


loved Grey as deeply as women of her nature can 
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love anything, and had made Marie her confidante, 
long before the object of her love dreamed how far 
he might count on the affection of the accom- 
plished Miss Emily Sydney. Grey was well cal- 
culated to win hearts, if not to retain them when 
won; he was so witty, so gentleman-like, so 
self-possessed, and had the useful faculty of find- 
ing out and playing upon other people’s _weak- 
nesses long before he had manifested his own, that 
it would have been evident to any one who spent 
five minutes in the society of the two, that John 
Savile could have no chance with James Grey in 
“ turning up hearts” at the first game in the rub- 
ber of life. What wonder then if the painter’s 
two daughters fell in love with one man, and he, 
James Grey? Sydney had no objection whatever 
to Grey’s penchant (as he thought) for Emily. Yet 
there was a great leaven of selfishness in Grey's 
love (I don’t know what else to call it) of Emily ; 
he was proud of his iaamorata, plumed himself 
upon his conquest, and jad already begun to spe- 
culate on the possibility of her becoming his wife, 
and, when he had risen into eminence, of attract- 
ing half the “lions” of society to her soireds. 
Still there were moments when, as he sat by the 
side of Marie, while her sister was flirting with 
half the room, he felt that he would willingly 
have resigned his pretensions to the envied hand 
of Emily for the love of one like her sister—and, 
halting between two opinions, he had, even at the 
very time when he was pressing his suit with 
Emily, half hinted his affection for Marie to that 
reserved young lady herself. Possibly, had she 
given him the least encouragement, the recreant 
lover would at the eleventh hour, have thrown off his 
allegiance, But Marie, with woman’s quick per- 
ception, seeing all this, nevertheless had made up 
her mind as to the course she ought to pursue— 
she would never cross Emily’s happiness. So she 
met the fickle Grey’s advances with chilling 
hauteur, shunned him as much as was compatible 
with politeness, and soon succeeded in forcing upon 
his vanity a conviction that Marie Sydney would 
never love James Grey. It was indeed a sore trial 
to the young loving heart—but she went through 
it bravely. Moreover, she knew that her mother’s 
days were well nigh ended (Mrs. Sydney was in a 
decline,) that her father’s home would soon be 
broken up, and, having heard from her mother 
that he had once been all that she fondly hoped 
he never could be again, she dreaded the re-action 
consequent on her mother’s death doubly on that 
score. “Mine be the path of duty!” said she. 
She saw it clearly defined, with tearful eyes, but 
brave, loving heart, and she never swerved once 
from it, even unto the end. So Emily Sydney 
became the bride of James Grey ; but Marie still 
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threw aside his palette, and for a while abandoned 
himself to hopeless grief. Commissions might pour 
in as of old—all in vain now—he had 0 
spirit to execute them. Soon he selfishly sought 
relief from sorrow in the bachelor society of 
“ auld lang syne,” to which he had long been a 
stranger, leaving his daughter, in spite of her tear. 
ful entreaties, night after night alone, to sit idly 
listening to the wind, or fall asleep over the fire, 
till the whole of her young life would pass before 
her sad retrospect ; till Grey, the first—only love, 
would appear to her once more in her dreams, with 
his bright eyes, and proud dark face, till she would 
awake with a nervous start to find her cheek wet 
with tears, aud her drunken father reeling into the 
hall. Few can tell the misery of a home like this, 
save they who have seen the beloved eye, that, in 
other and happier years, had never beamed on 
them but with parental affection, now glassy in 
the fixed stare of maudlin drunkenness, leering ia 
hideous merriment, or flashing with a drunkard’s 
impotent spleen. Imagine all this; imagine a fair, 
delicate girl, watching night after night, with eyes 
red with long weeping, alone in a lonely house, 
with no sound to answer back her sobs but the 
moan of the night-wind over the cold heath, or 
the bay of the chained watch-dog at the moon. — 
But there comes a sound under the window, the 
dog bays, clanks his chain, and is silent—surely 
he must have come at last—go to the door, pale 
Marie, see thy father reeling in, staggering under 
the fumes of spirits, feel his burning breath reek- 
ing from the tavern upon thy pale cheek, till even 
thou dost shrink from him, tend him in his help- 
lessness till the morning sun shall shine in on thee 
watching in sad silence a drunken father’s per- 
turbed sleep—theu go to thy chamber, not to 
nurse angry thoughts, but to pray long and fer- 
vently for him that he may see the error of his 
ways, and be as he had been of old, ere the 
hand’ of the All-Wise had been laid so heavily 
on thee and thine. Such was the life of 
Marie Sydney now, with little variation. The 
only happy hours she ever spent now were 
when John Savile came up to pass a quiet evening 
with them—for, on such occasions only, would her 
father sit quietly at home, and seem something 
like his former self. For he loved the young 
literateur as @ younger brother, and she had great 
hopes that Savile’s influence over Sydney would 
be exerted so far as to wean him back to his easel 
and his home once more. After a while her hopes 
were in part realised. Sydney did take up his 
brush once more, and Savile woul. now often come 
out to tea, so that Sydney had less excuse, if he 
had sought it, for leaving home. But my lady 
readers, if I be so fortunate as to have any 


nursed her sick mother, and was still the angel | will say—‘“ What of Savile's love for Marie—don’t 


of the painter's home. 


Mrs. Sydney died, and the re-action, as Marie | 


you mean, oh! neglectful reverist, to tell us aay 


| more of that?” And the reminder is, I feel, well- 


; 


timed. To continue. One evening he called upon 
the painter by appointment, but found on knock- 


had feared, was too much for the painter. He | ing at the door, that Sydney had gone out—leaving 
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a for Savile to wait till his return. He 
was ushered into the drawing-room, and there sat 
Miss Sydney reading. Now, thought honest John 
Savile, is the time to speak, or be for ever silent. 
After much nervous circumlocution, he had at last 

ucked up heart of grace to tell Marie all he felt, 
whereat that young lady opened her blue eyes 
wider than was their wont, and at first seemed 
divided iu her opinion as to the propriety of ring- 
ing the bell or bursting out laughing. But earnest- 
ness, however awkward, will always, in the long 
run, command attention, and she was soon listening 
with face suffused with blushes, to his passionate 
appeal. But as I do not mean to indite a love 
scene, I must, in school-boy phrase, “ skip and go 
on.” Now Marie had, like most other young 
ladies, certain elevated ideas of her own as to 
what gentlemen ought to be, and I fear poor 
Jobn Savile in face, manners, and other minor 
matters, fell far below her standard. They 
parted that night, she with the idea that wounded 
vanity was his only feeling when she declined his 
suit, and he half inclined to believe he had made a 
fool of himself, and half inclined to go back again 
at the earliest opportunity to settle his doubts by 
a second and similar scene. Well—certainly the 
little blind god does twist us men round his finger 
and make fools of the wisest—from Solomon to 
Savile. 

Time wore away, and his affection for Marie 
had in nowise changed—love is hopeful, even in 
the teeth of despair—so he determined on de- 
ciding the momentous question, if his love could 
justly claim hope as an ingredient therein, by a 
second appeal to Marie’s heart. They were alone 
once more in Sydney’s drawing-room, as they had 
been on that very 21st of June, two years ago, 
when he made his first appeal. He felt that the 
lapse of time was in his favour; it was at least a 
proof of the sincerity of his early love, and now 
he must and would tell Marie the feelings he had 
pent up within his honest heart for two long years, 
let the result be what it might. He told her in 
Sydney's little drawing-room, as they sat face to 
face in the two arm-chairs, with flushing brow, how 
his love for her had been a purifying influence to 
save him from the many temptations of a young 
author’s life—how he had mourned in secret over 
his own unworthiness and shortcomings, till he 
could bear it no longer, and had come there to tell 
her all. But still sat Marie with downcast eyes 
in silence, making no answer to his wild appeal. 
He told her in words of deep humility, that seemed 
80 strange when falling from the lips of that great, 
harsh-featured John Savile, that he did not wish 
her to mistake him for anything else than he was 
——that he had many grievous faults—but, if she 
would but suggest amendment, he would cast them 
from him ; and Marie believed all now. Still she 
answered not a word. He could not bear silence 
longer. “ Marie,” said he, bluntly, at last, “I 
know I am ill-fitted by nature to play carpet- 
knight—I don’t wish to be one even now—can- 
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dour deserves caudour.’’ She rose slowly from 
her chair, walked across the room to him, and, 
laying her hand on his shoulder, looking trustingly 
up in his honest face, said slowly, as though the 
words pained her, ‘‘ John Savile, I will evermore, 
after this, love you as a sister. I have wronged 
your heart—I have thought lightly of you—now 
I see your truth at last. I would retain the friend 
if I lose the lover, but my heart is another’s, aad 
I can never be your wife.” He laid his great 
sinewy hand upon the fair young head that was 
buwed down before him, and, with face as pale as 
ashes, said very calmly, ‘** Be it so—love me as a 
sister. God bless you, Marie, even for that same. 
You do not lose the lover in wishing to retain 
simply the friend. Both are combined.” He 
stooped down, brushed a tear from his eyes with 
the back of his hand, ere he imprinted on her 
upturned brow one long kiss—and with husky 
voice said—‘ Good bye, Marie.” “Good bye, 
John.” And so ,they parted; and as the door 
closed upon him, Marie sank down into her chair, 
and wept tears of pity for him she did so much 
esteem, yet could not love. And John Savile 
strode home across the heath to his books and 
papers, with a heavy heart, to work manfully 
through the night, with his head down to his desk 
till his candle flickered in its socket, and he went 
to bed worn out with his toil, to dream of love 
and Marie. : 

Marie’s constitution, which had long ago been 
uudermined by her unremitting exertions at her 
poor mother’s bed-side, and latterly by the wretched 
life she had led with poor Sydney since her mother’s 
death, now gave way, and it became evident to 
all who saw her that change of scene was neces- 
sary. Just when Sydney was talking about re- 
moving his daughter to the coast of Devonshire, 
a friend, for whom he had imprudently become 
security, levanted—and although it was but a small 
sum, £250—he saw no chance of paying it with- 
out assistance, and for this he was too proud to 
apply to Grey, or to any of his friends. An execu- 
tion was put into the house, the furniture—even 
the very bed whereon poor Marie slept—was about 
to be sold, when the required sum was lodged at 
the office of the Sheriff of Middlesex, and his 
myrmidons left Sydney's house. Sydney’s bene- 
factor, who had done him this kindnessanonymously, 
was no other than John Savile, who bad 
to save this sum out of the price of his literary 
labours, and had now well nigh beggared himself 
to save his friend. So Sydney painted 





picture, and with the price thereof took his sick 
daughter down to L , Devonshire. It will 
perhaps be asked, “ where were Grey and his wife 
all this time?” That astute barrister, who had 


now risen into fame by his great 
by aught else, aud his worldly wife of 
came to Hampstead. Neglected by her 
to whom ambition was everything, 

determined to be happy after ber 
desire, and to that end filled ber 
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nightly with the “lions” of the fashionable world, 
till his purse-strings were stretched beyond bear- 
ing, and till enforced retrenchment, followed by 
the exhibition of mach ill temper, ended in mutual 
coldness and dislike. So their marriage was pro- 
ductive of nought save discomfort. Grey, having 
become an M.P., sold himself to the Government, 
gained greatly thereby, spent his nights in the 
House, was on the high road to preferment, and 
yet an unhappy man; his wife, all smiles to her 
guests, all frowns to him ; each the other’s bane— 
as they might long ago justly have expected. Sa- 
vile was in the habit of taking a walking-tour 
every year, and, as he knew the Sydneys were 
sojourning at L——, determined on starting on 
a tour through Devonshire, the sole object of which 
trip was once more to see Marie. 

The little village of L——, in Devonshire, 
slopes greenly to the sea, and there, in a pretty 
little villa facing the beach dwelt the painter and 
his daughter. She was dying ; hg knew it well, and 
had once more applied himself vigorously to his 
painting, without which she must have been de- 
prived of many comforts essential to a sufferer 
like her; yet she felt far happier now, in the midst 
of her sufferings, than she had been for a long 
time; she hailed with joy the blessed change that 
had taken place in her father since her illness, and 
thanked God that in His mercy, bringing good out 
of evil, He had heen pleased by her illness to turn 
John Sydney's heart. One balmy summer day, 
when poor Sydney had wheeled his dying daughter 
in her Bath chair to the beach, they saw a pedes- 
trian striding vigorously along, in full tourist cos- 
tume, towards L Sydney hailed him with 
a shout of welcome. It was Savile. He ap- 
proached, and, as his eye fell on Marie, his cheek 
grew pale, and the words of greeting stuck in his 
throat. ‘ ; ° , ‘ : 
Having to fulfil some literary engagement 
within a fortnight, he took up his abode at the 
village inn, near to Sydney, and never missed cal- 
ling on him two or three times a day. Glad, 
indeed, were father and daughter that he had come 
down—Marie had told her father, now that she 
felt herself dying, the story of Savile’s love. She 
felt that, when she was gone, it would knit the 
two men’s hearts more closely together for her 
sake, and ever, since that confession of hers, Syd- 
ney had joved him asason. It was a touching 
sight to see the three on fine summer mornings, 
when the wind was mild, sitting under a tree some 
half-mile from L——; Sydney with his sketch- 
book in his hand, drawing outlines for one of 
those sweet pictures of his, which I never see 
now without a sigh, and Savile leaning on the 
back of Marie's Bath chair, arranging her shawls, 
or anticipating her slightest wish, with almost 
womanly tenderness, enhanced by its coming from 
one usually so rough of hand and blunt of speech 
as he whom Marie in early days, at a quadrille, 
had nicknamed the “dancing bear.” But this 
pould not last Jong—she was fast entering upon 
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her eternal rest, ard the stalwart man behind the 
dying girl’s chair would often turn his face aside 
to conceal the tears which would fill his eyes whea 
he thought it could be now but a little time ere 
she must slumber beneath the daisies in L—— 
churchyard. Nevertheless, there were times when 
these two men, father and lover, as they sat ing 
Sydney’s garden, brooding over the thought of 
their dear one’s departure as a grief too heavy to 
be borne, could hardly bring themselves to realise 
its possibility; for that mysterious malady, which 
bears away so many of earth’s best and fairest to an 
early grave, is oftentimes so deceptive in its ra 
vages that it is hard to believe, when the hectic of 
a momeut flushes beauty’s wasted cheek, and the 
eye is beaming with almost unearthly brightness, 
that all these things are but as the last flick. 
ering flashes of a lamp ere it is quenched for ever, 

It was a delightful summer evening when 
Sydney, sketch-book in hand, strolled out from 
L with Savile to the next village. Their con- 
versation, which had been more cheerful than 
usual on starting, assumed a more serious tone as, 
casting themselves upon the grass, they watched 
the sun dipping redly beneath the ocean and 
talked of Marie. 

“T fear you will think me but a Job’s comforter, . 
when I say I do not think poor dear Marie will 
see another sunset,” said Sydney, sadly; “I 
remember the day her poor mother died, I saw 
the same bright flush on her cheek that Marie's 
wore when we left home this evening. I left her, 
my wife, that morning, and on my return to 
Hampstead she was dead. I really begin to feel 
wretchedly nervous,—let us return.” 

The sun had nearly disappeared from the horizon, 
the night-beetle began, droning as he flew, to 
skim the unruffled surface of the farm-yard pool, 
where the bats were chasing the moths under 
the willow boughs ; the village wives were standing 
at their cottage doors, awaiting their husbands’ 
return from toil; the boys were playing cricket on 
the village green, their merry laugh rang pleasantly 
through the balmy twilight, and the good old 
rector, leaning on the rectory gate, was laughing 
louder than them all, as Sydney and Savile passed on 
to L——. They{found Marie much worse ; indeed, 
the nurse had not expected she would have been 
a by the time her father and Savile reached 








Sydney went up to his daughter’s room, and on 
coming down with a tear on his cheek an hour 
afterwards, told Savile that she wished to see him 
alone for the last time. Savile crept lightly 
upstairs, entered the room, bent down to kiss the 
dying girl, and then sank upon his knees by her 
bedside, with his face buried in his hands, groaa- 
ing in great bitterness of soul. But this weakness 
was of brief duration. Brought to himself by her 
gentle voice, he started up, as she said in low 
tones, so weakly that he could with difficulty 
understand her,— 

“John, you have come to see me die ; listen to 
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me, ere my voice is for ever silent in the grave. | To bow thy fair young head to grief beneath care’s heavy 


Forgive me if I have embittered your life ; forgive | 
me if, im times past, I have mocked your sorrow | 
by an affectation of indifference, and believe now 
that, dying, Marie Sydney does full justice to your | 
faithful heart at last. When I am gone, think some- 
times of me, as of one not dead, but gone before 
—let my memory carry no bitterness with it, 
bury not all Jove in my grave ; seek another more 
worthy of your love than I have been, and may 
God watch over you and her till we meet again in 
heaven. John, remember in early days you once 
asked me for a lock of my hair; I denied that 
request, let me grant it now ; there is a locket in 
that drawer, there are the scissors too, cut a lock 
from these poor throbbing temples, and when I am 
dead, sometimes think of the giver who, if she 
had known in other days as she knows your virtues 
now, might have loved you dearer than a sister— 
might have been to you, even now, a loving little 
wife.” 

Sydney came upstairs, and Marie taking his 
hand in hers, bade Savile grasp it too, and then 
looking up to heaven she prayed that these two 
men might comfort each other when she was gone 
—that John Savile would love her father for her 
dead sake. ! 

“TI will,” said Savile fervently. 

A light played over Marie's pale face; her lips 
moved in prayer once more ere she seemed to fall 
asleep, then the two men bent down over ber, and 
kissed her once again, and so she passed away. 


Their very hopes belied their fears, 
Their fears their hopes belied, 

They thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


And Sydney and John Savile went back after 
the funeral to Hampstead, where they live together 
now, and both go down to Devonshire every 
summer to spend a month at L , where Sydney 
often, with poor John Savile at his side, sits upon 
his lost daughter’s grassy grave, and prays re- 
morsefully that God will pardon him for having 
ever wounded the gentle heart that now moulders 
beneath the daisies there. One evening, after 
Savile had returned from a solitary visit to her 
grave, her father found the following lines on the 
young author’s table among his other MSS. :— 


“I stood upon thy daisied grave beneath a twilight sky, 
gto winds were wandering o’er the graves to sing a 
ullaby ; 


When ebbed the tide from yonder cliff with weary life-like 





moan, 
I — and weaved sad fancies in the grave-yard still and 


I mourned thee long in bitterness—for life was very dark, 
Since thou didst soar to heaven, sweet dove of Sorrow’s ark, 
Ach Seung oft would murmur, like the sea that will not 
r , 
That thou hadst gone to lay thy cares upoa thy Saviour’s 
aa 
now I'm masing o'er this grave, and would not call 
thee back, e | 





To bruise again thy tender feet epon earth's rugged track, 


Now it hath fallen from thee, love, before the throne of God. 

I oft have wept—I weep not now—for Faith forbids a tear, 

Though all earth held of bright and fair to me lies baried 
here ; 


| I'll still my wild heart’s murmars with the thought that thoa 


art blest, 
Enough for me to know thou’rt free—and leave to God the 


rest. 


The fragile form I loved so well sleeps in a lowly bed, 

The cold clay’s all the pillow there for Marie's clay-cold 
head ; 

The voice is mute whose musie long hath haunted me in 
sleep, 

And cheers my midaight labours oft while lonely watch I 
keep ; 

When Hope and Faith together fail, it nerves me to the 
strife ; 

Oh! Marie, here thy memory should preach a ‘ Psalm of 
Life,’ 

To guide me and to cheer me, and, blessed, my soul to 
bless ; 

To win me from my barren grief and bitter worldliness ; 

To tell me, ’midst life’s daily tasks, that, till earth's trials 
cease, 

The path of willing duty here alone can lead to peace. 

My first, last love, thy girlhood’s life with lessons deep was 
fraught ; 

I’ve been a lowly learner—if one lesson J have taught 

To other hearts by limniogs fair of woman's guileless truth, 

And single-hearted tenderness from Marie unto Ruth ; 

If I have won a single sigh from worldly-minded men, 

Thine was the iuspiration—thy memory blessed my pen. 


The sun has sunk down in the west—the sea-bird left the 
sea,— 

The mists are creéping o’er the fields, as sorrow creeps o'er 
me ; 

But yonder riseth through the mists of eve a twinkling star, 

And ’tis enough for grief to'think that there the angels are ; 

That thou with thy fair sisterhood —that white-robed angel- 
band, 

Art sioging hymns eternal while at this grave I staad ; 

That thou wilt meet me face to face—kaow me as thou art 


known, 
And greet me with thy gentle voice before our Father's 


throne ; 

When Grief shall cease to wander with Memory through the 
past, 

When Faith shall calmly sink to sleep o’er perfect bliss at 
last ; 

When Reason in humility shall own, what is, is best, 

When the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest, 


And Grey is achieving his ambition’s height 
slowly and securely, but is not a happy 
withal; and Emily is now passée and i 
without a vestige of her former beauty. 
Savile still writes on; and his books, under 
ther name, are read throughout the length 
breadth of the land; but sadness is now the 
note of his life. His books often win men’s 
to sadness by his pictures of other 
maidens—other gentle Maries, who almost 
die young, as she died, whose has 
so much that is beautiful in bis writings. 
Ssduey paints still; but he bas lost bis “child, 
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angel,’’ his blue-eyed model, and his pictures are 
not what they used to be; and the painter, when, 
in spite of Savile’s tenderness, he feels lonely in 
the world, thanks God that he is fast growing an 


A ROMANCE OF VALENCIA. 





old man, that he is soon going a last long journey, 
at whose end he fondly hopes once more to greet 
his long-lost daughter Marie, who upon earth had 
been the angel of her father’s home. 





A ROMANCE OF VALENCIA. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PROPOSAL. 


Tue following day, Paco Rosales was at his usual 
place at the little door of the church of Notre 
Dame de las Desemparados, conversing with his 
friend Tovalito upon the events of the preceding 
night. ‘“ What has become of them?” said he; 
“T would willingly give all this day’s alms to 
know.” 

“ He has carried her off either by persuasion or 
force, God only knows to what place !” 

“To his own, perhaps,” replied Tovalito. 

“ He would hardly have dared to do that. He 
must have known that he would be pursued.” 

“What else wouldst thou have him do with 
her? Trust me, he is not a man to consider the 
consequences. When he has satisfied this caprice, 
it will be all over with her; he is quite capable of 
sending her back to her friends.” 

“Why wouldst thou not say that thou knew- 
est who he was?” said Paco, reproachfully. 

“ Friend Paco, it is easy to see that thou hast 
never frequented the society of the great. His 
dignity the Canon don Ignacio de Vasconcellos is 
gone to the corregidor’s, all the alguazils of the 
Saint Hermandad are now on the alert in search 
of Donna Theresa ; but if they knew the name 
and rank of the seducer, no farther notice would 
be taken of her abduction. If he be found, it will 
be time enough for me to declare it. Don Guz- 
man, no doubt, goes by another name here” — 

“ Silence, silence!’ interrupted Paco; “ here 
he comes; it is certainly he.” 

In fact it was Don Alonzo, who cautiously ap- 
proached the mendicants. Although it was 
already dusk, he concealed the lower part of his 
face with his cloak, and his large hat, which was 
ornamented by a long black feather, fell over his 
eyes. 
“It was thus he dressed last night,” said Paco 
Rosales; “he is coming towards us, withdraw 
thyself, Tovalito.” 

“Oh! never fear. He won’t recognise me 
now, take my word for it,” replied Tovalito, 
walking to a little distance. 

Don Alonzo having advanced with caution, 
looked round to see that no one else was near, 
and having thus satisfied himself that they were 
alone, he beckoned to Paco Rosales to approach. 
The mendicant obeyed, and the cavalier thus ad- 
dressed him. 


“Thou hast already served me faithfully; | 


require thy services again, thy zeal and discretion 








shall not go unrewarded, but if thou shouldst 
play me false, I am as quick to punish as to 
requite ; thor knowest now what my conditions 
are—speak, art thou ready to undertake what I 
shall require of thee ?” 

“Yes, signor; lam but a poor man, but I 
never yet betrayed a trust. I am ready to do 
your bidding.” 

“Which is this ; find me out a priest who will 
undertake to perform the ceremony of a private 
marriage without troubling himself about the 
usual formalities of the church, or his archbishop. 
Thou who dost so continually frequent the places 
of public worship must know of some such man 
amongst the priesthood of Valencia? He shall 
be well paid for his trouble.” 

Paco Rosales listened to this abrupt and strange 
proposal in silent astonishment. 

“ Well! why dost thou hesitate?” asked Don 
Alonzo. 

“A private marriage,” slowly repeated Paco ; 
“but it will be good and valid ?” 

“Certainly ; dost thou know of any priest who 
would marry a couple whose union must remain a 
secret ?” 

“I know a Dominican father who might be 
induced to perform this marriage ; but I must go 
and seek him at his convent.” 

“This night, this same night, it must be done 
before twelve o’clock. Time presses, I must leave 
Valencia to-morrow,” interrupted the Cavalier. 

“To-night !” repeated Paco. “It is a long 
way to Father Cyrillo’s.” 

“ There is no help for it, my friend! Wilt thou 
go for him or not?’’ answered Don Alonzo im- 
patiently. 

“There is nothing to prevent me, Signor, but 
in whose .name shall I speak to the reverend 
father *” 

“Mine,” replied the Cavalier, showing him & 
paper which he had held concealed in his band; 
“thou wilt give him this, and on thy return meet 
me near the garden of the Archiepiscopal palace. 
Do not come alone, bring some one else with thee, 
one in whom thou canst trast. Some poor man 
like thyself.” 


Immediately after this conversation, Don 


_ Alonzo took his departure ; but not alone, for he 


was closely followed through all the gloomy and 
intricate streets that intersected the vicinity of 














THE PROPOSAL. 


Notre Dame de los Desemparados, by Tovalito, | 
who was resolved not to lose sight of him again 
till he entered the palace. Tovalito then retraced | 
his steps back to the church door. Paco had | 

ne on his mission to the Dominican convent, 
and another mendicant occupied his place. 

“(God save thee, friend Lazarillo,” said Tova- 
lito, taking off his hat, politely saluting the new 
comer, “how goes on the world with thee? Has 
his highness the archbishop given thee his usual 
blessing to-day, in the shape of some mara- 
vedis ?” 

“He has not yet left the palace; but we have 
had a benediction from Heaven in a shower of 
small coin distributed amongst the poor by a 
noble stranger in Valencia. His illustrious high- 
pess the duke de Medina Sidonia has just arrived 
at the palace with a suite of six carriages and 
about fifty mounted cavaliers.” 

“Where the duke had the pleasure of finding 
one of his family,” interrupted Tovalito. 

“Oh! thou knowest then that his son, Don 
Alonzo de Guzman, arrived the preceding day ?” 

“T heard so, but was not quite sure of it,” 
said Tovalito. 

“Tt is their highness’s first visit to the noble 
city of Valencia,” observed Lazarillo; “ and it 
will be a short one, for they take their departure 
again to-morrow for the frontier of Catalonia, 
where the king has already arrived.” 

“Can he have dared to have concealed his mis- 
tress in the palace ?” thought Tovalito, as he 
walked away in the direction of the Dominican 
convent, in the hope of meeting his comrade Paco 
Rosales, to whom he wished to confide the dis- 
covery he bad just made. He had not gone far 
when he met him returning from his private em- 
bassy. 

The friends then related to cach other what they 
had learnt. 

“ I delivered the letter to Father Cyrillo,” said 
Paco Rosales; “thou knowest what a wide sleeve 
he has; fortwo pounds of chocolate hz would 
give absolution at Easter, and at ordinary times 
for much less. I am convinced he would marry 
Satan to a nun for fifty reals’ — 

“Hold thy tongue,” interrupted Tovalito, 
“ don’t talk of the devil, for it makes him appear.” 

“ Nonsense !” said Paco, shrugging his should. 
ers, “it is not the devil that I fear, but the holy 
inquisition. However, that is not the question ; 
it is the marriage. Father Cyrillo has read the 
letter, and he wanted to make a mystery of the 
name at the bottom, but as I knew it already, I 
did not ask him it. It was not necessary to go 
down on one’s two knees to induce him to con- 
sent; as good luck would have it, he watches by 
adead body to-night. The marriage ceremony 
can therefore be solemnised before the intermeut 
takes place.’’ 

“Thou thinkest then that Don Alonzo really 





intends to marry this young person? Thoa 
thinkest that he loves her enough thus to expose’ 
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himself to the malediction and anger of his 
father ?’’ ; 

“What he has just done proves it; to-morrow 
it will be too late to repent it. He will be mar- 
ried according to the rites of the Catholic 
church. Let him undo them if he can.” 

“ He can if he dares,” replied ‘Tovalito, “and 
I think he would do anything to gain his own 
ends.” 

“« We shall see,”” said Paco Rosales. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE DOMINICAN CHURCH. 


Berore midnight, Paco and Tovalito were at the 
appointed place near the garden of the Archiepis- 
copal palace. Don Alonzo did not keep them 
waiting, for he was already there. He was alone. 

“ Right,” said he, when Paco had delivered his 
message ; “art thou sure of thy companion’s dis- 
cretion ?”” 

“ As of my own, Signor,”’ said the mendicant. 

“Tn that case I will trust him. Go both of 
you tothe Dominican convent. I shall be there 
in half-an-hour with Donna Theresa de Vascon- 
cellos.” 

Don Alonzo then gained a by-street in the sub- 
urbs of San Juan del Mercado. When he came 
incognito to Valencia, he generally lodged ia the 
house of a good lady who took him for the son of 
some rich merchant of Seville. It was to this 
person that he conducted Donna Theresa. The 
young person was at length acquainted with the 
name of him whose wild and daring passion had 
torn her from the arms of her betrothed husband, 
but the knowledge of his high rank and princely 
position, had no weight with ber. She was too 
young, and loved too deeply and devotedly to be 
influenced by any ambitious or worldly cousidera- 
tion. At this moment she feared nothing, she 
regretted nothing; the only pang she felt was 
being separated from her mother, whom she loved 
so tenderly; but she consoled herself with the 
hope of soon being restored to her affection an 
honoured and adored wife. Don Alonzo had sworn 
by the faith of a gentleman and a soldier that he 
would marry her that night. It was his wife, not 
his mistress. who was to follow him. What then 
had she to fear? She therefore awaited patiently 
for the moment that should absolve her in her own 
eyes fiom her error. She was still in her bridal 
dress—all that remained to her of her rich attire 
of the evening before, no flowers, no diamonds 
adorned her bosom, aud her soft lovely features 
were concealed by a black lace mantillo, which 
she had thrown over ber head. When Don 
Alonzo entered the room she was kneeling in silent 


prayer. 
“ Theresa,” said he, “Iam waiting for thee. 


A noble Spaniard never breaks his word. Come, 
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my love, my time is but short. The priest awaits 
lus.”’ 

“I am ready,” replied she, extending him her 
hand, with a smile of ineffable tenderness and 
sweetness. 

“ My own, my life !” said he, rapturously em- 

ing her, “let us hasten from this dull place. 
Every moment that we lose is fraught with dan- 
eS 
a Heaven guide me!” cried she, clasping her 
hands. “Oh! Don Alonzo, I am alone with thee 
a helpless, confiding girl, away from her friends, 
her family, her home. If thou shouldst fail me!” 

“Foolish child,” murmured he, pressing her 
still more fondly to his heart, “is not this the 
hour of our marriage? Come.” 

When the lovers descended, they found the 
landlady waiting for them in the passage. 

“1t is on the stroke of midnight,” said she. 
“ May God shield ye both from the assassin’s 
knife. The streets are dangerous at this hour, 
Signor.”’ 

“T have my sword,” replied Don Alonzo, “and 
we shall soon return.” 

The church of the Dominicans was outside the 
walls, on the other side of the Guadalquivar, 
whose bed, dried up during the summer months, 
resembled a vast moat traversed by stone bridges. 
The beautiful walk of the Alameda then shaded, 
as it still shades, the left border of the river, and 
terminated at the walls of the convent which was 
partly concealed on this side by the thick foliage 
of the trees which threw their branches across its 
Gothic front. Mere the building was buried in 
profound darkness, and the solemn stillness that 
reigned aroucd was unbroken, save by the wild 
notes of the solitary nightingale, and the murmur- 
ings of the distant waters. Two shadowy forms 
glided beneath its portal, which stood partly open 
to receive them. They were those of Don Alonzo 
and Theresa de Vasconcellos. 

** Well,” said Don Alonzo to Paco Rosales, who 
had awaited their arrival in the church, “is all 
ready for the ceremony ?” 

“ Yes, Signor ; the tapers are lighted, and father 
Cyrillo at the altar ; but there is one thing which 
your highness has forgotten.” 

“Which ?” 

“ According 
law, there must be two witnesses to a marriage. 


to the rites of the ecclesiastical 


A ROMANCE OF VALENCIA, 


All was in deep obscurity at the end of the nave, 
but a dim light proceeding from two side chapels 
that faced each other shone across the tesselated 
pavement, and partially illamined the steps before 
the altar. Theresa advanced in deep and silent 
meditation up the aisle ; suddealy a cry of horror 
escaped from her trembling lips. In one of the cha. 
pels, hung with black, was a bier, on which was 
stretched the corpse of a monk, arrayed in all its 
religious vestments. Its pale and ghastly counte- 
nance looked out in bold and terrible distinctness 
from the dark cowl which surrounded it; one of 
its stiff and bloodless hands grasped a green 
branch of palm, while the other closed upon the 
silver crucifix which lay upon its breast. Father 
Cyrillo, seated in a stall, had fallen asleep as he 
watched by the dead monk. 

Theresa, struck with some horrible presentiment, 
shrieked aloud. ‘Merciful Heaven protect nie!” 
cried she, “ Oh! Alonzo, is this bier to be our 
altar, the dead the only witness of our marriage ?” 

“ Come this way,” cried he, leading her towards 
the opposite chapel, ‘do not tremble thus, am [ 
not with thee ?” 

But the arm that supported the form of the 
timid girl, shook with some deep emotion, and the 
strong man staggered under the light weight -of 
his innocent, but too confiding victim. 

“ Signor,” said the monk, who had but just 
awoke from his sleep, ‘I have been waiting for 
thee—approach.” 

“ Father,” interrupted Don Alonzo, in a falter- 
ing voice, “the witnesses are not yet come.” 

The two lovers prostrated themselves on the 
steps before the altar. It was a strange picture ; 
on one side of the church lay the dead in the 
midst of funeral pomp and solemnity, on the other 
knelt the quick, surrounded by the gay emblems of 
life and marriage. Before them stood the priest, 
robed in his canonicals, and an open book in his 
hand, ready to begin the ceremony. 

“Here are our witnesses,” said Don Alonzo, 
as the sound of several footsteps echoed through 
the aisle. 

“Yes, Don Alonzo,” cried a severe and angry 
voice behind him, “ here are thy witnessess,” and 
immediately several armed men surrounded the 
altar. “Oh Heavens!” exclaimed he, starting to 
his feet, “ my father!’ 
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“I know it, and therefore I told thee to bring 
thy companion with thee; ye will be our wit- 
nesses, and I will pay ye well; but if ever the 
name which ye are about to hear transpires from 
your lips, I will hang ye like dogs.” 

Paco Rosales, stepping a few paces back, replied, 
“Signor, I am here alone, my companion remained 
behind in the square of the Archiepiscopal palace 
to hear a serenade.” 

“Go then, and bring him here, bring some 
one, no matter who, provided he will keep silence,’’ 
cried Don Alonzo angrily, “ the time presses.” 

Theresa had entered the body of the church. 
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CHAPTEK 11. 
A BETRAYAL, 


Tuz Duke de Medina Sidonia, followed by se- 
veral gent!emen of his household, had entered the 
church, and now stood face to face with his son 
Don Alonzo de Guzman. Theresa, pale and statue- 
like, remained kneeling on the steps of the altar. 
After a moment of deep and painful silence, the 
duke spoke, “ Don Alonzo, if thou art still worthy 
of thy name, follow me.” 
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“ Father,” said he, bending on one knee, “ for- 
give me, and deign to hear me.” 

“J will listen to thee when we are out of this. 
Follow me, I command thee,” replied the duke, 
turning to leave the church. 

“Signor,” said Don Alonzo faintly, “can I 
abandon this young girl? I have seduced her 
from her family, from her affectionate hus- 
band” —— 

“By Saint Jacques!” interrupted the Duke, 
contemptuously, “she must be crazed to look so 
high. And hast thou deluded her into the belief 
or the possibility of such a marriage. Hast thou 
forgotten that there are laws to protect and guard 
the honour of the noble families of Spain, and that 
it does not depend on thee to sully the princely 
name thou bearest. What! my son, my only son, 
with royal blood flowing in his veins, marry a 
nameless girl! Bestow upon her the honours and 
titles which thy noble mother so proudly bore! 
No, no, Don Alonzo, it shall not be. I would 
rather see thee a corpse at my feet, than the hus- 
band of one beneath thee.” 

Aroused by this insult from the momentary stu- 
por into which she had been thrown by the strange 
and unexpected scene before her, Donna Theresa 
suddenly yet tremblingly arose from her kneeling 
posture, and, drawing herself up to the full 
height of her graceful and commanding form, re- 
plied to the sarcasms of the haughty Duke de 
Sidonia, with that dignity and persuasiveness that 
belongs to proud and sensitive natures alone. 

‘ Signor,” said she, “ it is no nameless girl who 
has followed thy son to the altar, but a high-born 
aod disinterested Spanish maiden, who had given 
her whole heart, with all its first affections, in 
exchange for what was to her a nobler and a richer 
gift than the vain empty sound of a name—his 
love. If she has erred, it has been agaiust herself, 
her outraged family, and affianced lover ; not thee 
nor thine, proud Duke—who hast thought it no 
shame to insult a defenceless woman, even whilst 
she knelt before the sacred altar of her Gud, and 
thine! She cannot appeal against this insult and 
cruel injury, for she stands alone, without a friend 
to shield and protect her from the insolence and 
contempt of licensed power. Bnt she can kneel 





and sue for the mercy and justice which she can- 
not command. On my knees, then, I beg—im- | 
plore—for more than my life, my honour !” 

“ Rise, madam, “said the duke, in a tone of 
disdainful pity, “I will pay your way into what- 
ever convent you may select for your future abode ; 
but let us end those worse than useless arguments. 
Don Alonz», thoa hast heard my commands. Fol- 
low me !” 

“Dou Alonzo,’’ said she proudly, as she rose 
from her knees, “a uoble Spaniard keeps his pro- 
mise. ‘Theresa de Vasconcellos will not wait to 
hear thee perjure thine own words, Farewell !’’ 

Overwhelmed with shame, disappointment, and 
fear of his father’s auger, Don Alonzo could make 
no reply to this dignified reproach, but stood with | 








folded arms and downcast eyes, in silent aad bitter 
reflection. 

“ Farewell! Don Alonzo!” repeated Theresa, as 
she moved away in the direction of the opposite 
chapel. 

“ Adieu, Theresa,” faltered he whose dari 
passion, and whose wild, impetuous energy hal 
subdued and crushed beneath the influence of pa- 
rental authority. Like all persons who sacrifice 
their duties to their inclinations, and gratify their 
passions without considering the evil consequences 
that may result to others, Don Alonzo was weak, 
selfish, and cowardly. He saw the young girl 
whom he had seduced from her home, whose un- 
sullied name he had dishonoured, spurned, and in- 
sulted before his face, without making one effort 
to mollify his father’s resentment against her, or to 
shield her from the scorn to which his heartless 
selfishness had exposed her. Apart from her side, 
he suffered her to stand alone in the midst of 
strange and armed men; and when his father 
turned to leave the church, he followed in his 
steps, nor cast one look at the victim he left be- 
hind him, a prey to her anguish and despair. 

“ Merciful Father !’’ cried she, sinkiag on the 
steps of the altar, as their receding footsteps echoed 
through the aisles, ‘‘ Justice! justice—or I shall 
die. Oh, that I were dead—stretched like that 
cold corpse in yonder chapel !’’ 

“ Rise, daughter,” said a voice near her, but 
Theresa heard it not, for she had fainted. Pale and 
deathlike, the young girl lay motionless as the dead 
she had so lately gazed upon with such prophetic 
horror. Her dark hair, loosened from its confine- 
ment, fell over her shoulders, and swept the steps 
of the altar. 

“ Daughter,” repeated the priest, as he endea- 
voured to raise her, “take courage. He in whose 
house of prayer thou art will not forsake thee if 
thou forsake not Him. Look up. Put thy trust 
and faith firmly in Him who will not betray 
thee. Grieve not for one who is not worthy of thy 
love. He is gone; rejoice that he is; for he 
meant thy ruin.” 

At these words, Theresa slowly opened her eyes, 
but scarcely appeared conscious of having heard 
them. The monk was kneeling by her side, and 
the two mendicants stood leaning against a pillar, 
gazing upon her with deep and compassionate in- 


| terest. 


“ Daughter,” said the monk, “ put thy trust ia 
God, and submit to his will, with the resignati 
of a good Christian. Return to thy family and 
all will be well again.” 

“ Never!” interrupted she, with gloomy ; 
“ T have no longer any family; Iam alove in 
world —dishonoured—disgraced !” 

“ Where wouldst thou go then, my daughter ?” 
interrupted the monk. 

“T know not; suffer me to remain here for this 
night, father. Here will I pray to the Almighty 
to direct me what to do.” Weak and i 
she then arose, and went into the funereal 
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where lay the dead monk, and, kneeling down by 
the bier she gazed in silent earnestness upon the 
livid countenance before her, as if she sought in 
the eternal repose of its rigid features for strength 
and patience to support her in the future trials of 
her now desolate life. 

The monk had resumed his prayers for the dead. 
The two mendicants had retired. 


“If I had known thy design,” said Paco Rosa- | 
les, ina tone of deep resentment, “thou shouldst | 
They would have been | else was talked of in Valencia but the sudden and 


_ mysterious disappearance of Donna Theresa, who, 
_ it was generally supposed, eloped with a lover. 


not have accomplished it. 
man and wife by this time.” 

“ By Heaven !” interrupted Tovalito, “ in reveng- 
ing myself, I have saved that young girl. Don 
Alonzo, by some means or other, would have an- 
nulled the marriage ; she would not have been 
his wife, but his mistress—a mistress whom he 
would have remorselesly adandoned after having 
satisfied his passion. Miserable, cowardly villain 
that he is! A word, a mere angry threat has been 
sufficient to make him abandon her—and in what 
amanner! Without one look of pity or regret, 
without a whisper of consolation, or promise to 
see her again! Oh, I could have planted my dag- 
ger in his dastardly, unmanly heart, when I saw 
him quit her side, and stand cowering before his 
father—as vain and haughty an old man as any 
crowned head in the two kingdoms.” 

“T see but one way of repairing this misfortune, 
which is to go and tell the Senora Donna Beatrice 
that her daughter is found. Besides, we may gain 
something for the information. It is worth a re- 
ward, and the marriage may take place after all, 
between Donna ‘Theresa and Don Antonio,” said 
Paco. 

“T see no chance of so good an end to so bad 
a beginning,” said Tovalito, shaking his head 
doubtfully. 

“ But she can denounce her seducer, which will 
be some satisfaction,’’ replied Paco Rosales. 

“ And even if she should, she would not obtain 
redress,” answered Tovalito. “A grandee of 
Spain is next in rank and power to the King, and 
is beyond the reach of justice except for high trea- 
son. Let the Medina Sidonias beware that they 
are not convicted of it; for if they are, they may 
bid adieu to their high sounding titles, their wealth, 
their pride—and their heads.” 

“Basta !” interrupted Paco, in a half jesting, 
half serious tone, “now that thou art no longer 
there to aid and abet the couspirators, and convey 
letters to Portugal, the King, our master, may 
sleep in peace.” 

Morning dawned, and the monks began to as- 
semble in the Chapel, when Father Cyrillo com- 
manded Theresa to rise and follow him to the 
confessional, where she might remain concealed 
from further observation. The unfortunate young 
girl seemed to have lost all consciousness of her 
situation; her strength, her will, her understanding 
were annihilated. She no longer felt that she 
lived ; she mechanically obeyed the monk. Tova- 
lito had returned to the church, to see what had 
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| become of her, and it was some time before he disco- 















vered her in a of niche at the end of a dark chapel. 
The mendicant, seized with pity and remorse, resolved 
from that instant to revenge her wrongs and his 
own. His hatred of Don Alonzo was aggravated 
by the sight of the young girl’s misery to an intense 
degree, and if he had been behind him at that mo- 
ment he would have assassinated him on the spot, 

Paco Rosales took the road to the town house 
of Donna Beatrice de Vasconcellos. Nothing 


All researches for her discovery were fruitless—no 
traces of her were found that could possibly lead to 
a conjecture of where she was, or with whom. 

It was still earlyinthe morning. Paco Rosales 
sat down ona stone benchin front of the house, 
and waited patiently till some of the servants should 
make their appearance—for, although not easily 
embarassed, Paco would not venture to knock at 
the door of a great house; so he waited humbly 
aud quietly for a full hour before the door was 
opened, which it at length did, when Donna Bea- 
trice herself came out, followed by an old footman 
carrying her prayer book and hassock. She was 
going to morning prayers at Notre Dame. 

The old lady was dressed in deep mourning, as 
if her daughter weredead. After her flight she 
had shut upher country house, and returned to 
town, refusing to see any one, and spending almost 
her whole time at Church. Don Antonio de Gue- 
vara had taken his departure that same night, and 
joined the army. 

“ Charity! madam,’’ cried Paco, holding out his 
hat by the force of habit, “ I bring you good news, 
I have seen Donna Theresa walking along the Ala- 
meda; she entered the church of the reverend 
Dominican fathers—to pray, no doubt. 

The old lady changed colour. 

“Theresa, my daughter !” cried she, “let us 
hasten to her.” 

But, instantly checking the impulse, she asked 
in atone of feigned composure if Donna Theresa 
was alone.” 

“ Quite alone, madam.” 

“ Knough; return to where thou hast left her, 
and do not lose sight of her. Go, Paco, go 
quickly,” cried she anxiously, dropping him a large 
silver piece. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE EXPIATION. 


Wuewn Paco was gone, Donna Beatrice immediately 
sent for the old Canon, a near relative of her de- 
ceased husband, in whom she placed entire confi- 
dence. He was not one of those gay and well-fed 
incumbents who quietly digest the good things of 
the church, and whose devotion is of that accom- 
modating nature that makes them readily excuse 
little peccadilloes, and shut their eyes to more 
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faults. Don Ignacio de Vasconcellos had 
not been regularly brought up for the Charch, nor 
did he enter it till late in life. He had had his 
choice, when a young man, of either the cowl or 
the profession of arms. He choose the latter, 
and, if certain stories were to be believed of his 
thful indiscretions, he had not much to hope 
for in the next world; but being one day suddenly 
converted, his sins were forgotten, aud he became 
as much renowned for his austere virtues as he 
was formerly notorious for his licentious vices. 
He was one of those exaggerated characters who 
are never moderate in anything—who are either 
excessively bad or excessively good. To all out- 
ward appearance, he had conquered and subdued 
all his earthly passions ; but his pride, which was 
still predominant, clung tenaciously to his heart, 
and ruled his actions, although decently veiled 
beneath the garb of pious humility. Such was 
the man whom Donna Beatrice selected to decide 
upon her daughter’s fate. He had arrived the 
evening before; he had seen the desolation of the 
family, the tears, the disappointment of the he- 
reaved mother, untouched—almost with indiffer- 
ence; but their dishonoured name, so closely 
connected with his own, stung him to the quick, 
and urged him on to seek for retribution and 
revenge. 

When Donna Beatrice, with tears in her eyes, 
informed him that her daughter was found, a gleam 
of malignant satisfaction lit up his cold grey eye, 
aud fora moment played upon the thin compressed 
lips, that were never seen to smile but in sarcastic 
bitterness. 

“It is well, my daughter,’’ replied he quietly, 
in a sanctified tone; “I rejoice in the return of 
the lost sheep to the fold; may the penance which 
the church enjoins lift from her benighted soul the 
weight of sin that lies heavily upon it, and cleanse 
her name from the foul stain of dishonour which 
clouds its brightness! I will myself take care that 
her penance shall not be overmuch for her youth. 
But where is she at present, daughter? Art thou 
quite sure that the lamb has not again strayed 
beyond our reach ?” 

“She was last seen to enter the Dominican 
Church, Father,’”’ replied Donna Beatrice, still 
weeping bitterly. ' 

“Enough!” cried Don Ignacio, 4s he hastily 
arose and left the house. 

It was then about eight o’clock in the morning ; 
already a busy and noisy crowd buzzed in the po- 
pulous quarter of the town where the family man- 
sion of the Vasconcellos was situated. But the 
beautiful walk of the Alameda was completely 
deserted, as it usually was at that early hour, unless 
we except one solitary being, who kept pacing to 
and fro under the trees. It was Paco Rosales, 
who was on the watch for Donna Theresa; but 
perceiving the Canon Don Ignacio approaching, he 
stepped aside to let him pass, not forgetting, how- 
ever, to hold out his hat as he did—and then 
followed him into the church. 





The hour for morning prayers was passed, but a 
few old women still knelt before the railing of the 
altar. Tovalito, standing behind a pillar, was ob- 
serving Theresa with fixed and melancholy atten- 
tion. She was still seated in the confessional, her 
head resting upon one hand, whilst the other bung 
listlessly by her side. Her eyes were wild and 
haggard, and there was something fearful in the 
immobility of their vacant gaze, that made one 
tremble for the life or reason of the unfortunate 
girl. 

The Canon entered the church, and hastily mut- 
tering a short prayer, went up to where Theresa 
was sitting, and standing before her, made her a 
sign to rise; but she appeared unconscious of his 
presence. 

“Theresa,” said he, “ arise.” 

At the sound of this voice she shuddered, and 
arose in silence. 

“ Put on thy veil.” 

Theresa obeyed, and, throwing it over her head 
so as to conceal her face, quietly awaited his fur- 
ther commands. 

“ Follow me,” cried he, in a tone of ill-diaguised 
severity. 

The young girl made an effort to advance, but 
her trembliug limbs sank under her, and to save 
herself from falling, she involuntarily placed her 
hand upon Don Ignacio’s arm; but he indig- 
nantly shook her off, and she would have fallen to 
the ground if Tovalito had not rushed forward and 
caught her in his arms. 

“ Put your trust in God, aud follow me,” said 
the Canon, affecting not to perceive her weakness. 
Then, leading the way, he walked out of the 
church ; whilst Theresa, weak and faint, slowly and 
painfully followed in his steps. 

Thus was the unfortunate girl made to traverse 
the suburbs, then the streets of the populous part 
of the city—the jeer and scoff of every passer 
by ; and when she reached her own neighbour- 
hood where she was recognised, and her story 
known, the crowd that had gathered to witness 
her penance and degradation was so dense, that 
she could with difliculy make her way through it. 
Here she had to endure every kind of insult ; 
cries of shame, coarse jests, the bitter mockery of 
affected pity, and even blows from the unthinking 
children, who looked upon her as some monster of 
crime, whom it was praiseworthy to hate and ill- 
treat. Silently and patiently she submitted to 
this kind of moral pillory, but a bright pink spot 
that burned in the centre of her pale cheek shewed 
the internal struggle of her agonised heart. The 
Canon who had purposely exposed her to this 
public expiation of her fault, walked on with the 
proud humility and dignified composure of 
who accomplishes a difficult act of 
resignation. Ou arriving before the 
turned round, and said in a loud 
assembled crowd, which had pursued 
very door: “As the crime was public, 
the retribution be public.” 
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The door then opened, and Theresa staggered 
up the steps and fell on her face into the hall. 

When she opened her eyes, she found herself in 
her mother’s room, and throwing herself on her 
knees before her, whom she still loved with all the 
warmth of a child’s affection, cried: “ Mother! 
dear mother, forgive me!” 

Bat Don Ignacio, stepping between the child 
and parent, imperiously waved to Donna Beatrice 
to withdraw, and then turning to the kneeling 
girl said, in a severe and merciless tone, “ Thou 
hast no longer a mother; no longer any family ; 
the world has condemned thee ; turn thy heart to 
God, pray to him for the consolation which thou 
hast forfeited in this world, and prepare thyself 
for thy future destiny. Henceforth thou wilt be 
dead to all who ever knew thee. Thy penance 
will be long, for thou art young, and God only 
calls to himself those whom he loves.” 

“ He will have pity upon me,” cried Theresa; 
“TI shall have suffered in this world the pains of 
eternity; I have erred, but my punishment is 
almost beyond my endurance.”’ 

“I do not want to hear thy confession, or what 
thou hast but too justly suffered. There is but 
one thing I wish to know, the name of thy 
seducer ?” 

Theresa was silent. 

“His name ?” repeated the Canon, “ human 
justice demands human vengeance.” 

“ Vengeance,” interrupted Theresa with gloomy 
ejaculation, “I expect it from God alone. His 
name shall never pass my lips—lI swear it by my 
eternal salvation.” 

The Canon, on hearing this solemn vow, lifted 
up his hands and eyes to Heaven, and in a voice 
of angry indignation cried, “‘ What! thou refusest 
to deliver up thy seducer. Thou willest that his 
crime shall go unpanished, and its infamy fall upon 
thee alone. Well then, be it so. Thou shalt 
suffer both his punishment and thine own,” added 
he, rising and quitting the room, the door of which 
he locked behind him, leaving Theresa alone, 
crashed and fallen, a prey to her grief and her 
despair. 

When Don Ignacio returned in the evening, he 
found her crouched in the darkest corner of the 
room, with her head wrapped in her mantilla, as if 
she wished to shut out even the light of day. 

“Get up,” said he, “and change thy garment. 
The hair-cloth must be thy future raiment, and 
when thou art ready, follow me”—then leaving the 
room, he waited outside while she replaced her 
bridal dress with the hair-cloth gown which he 
had thrown to her on his entrance. This melan- 
choly habit covered her, but her hair fell like a 
veil over her shoulders, and covered her naked 
arms. In this state Theresa followed the Canon 
to the saloon where the evening before she had 

the loveliest of the lovely, and the wor- 
shipped bride of an adoring lover. From thence 
they passed on to another room which was never 
used but on occasions of solemnity. When they 
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reached the threshold, the young girl drew back 
with horror. “No, no,” cried she, “ not there. 
I cannot go there.” 

In that room the whole family of Vasconcellos 
were assembled. Since the death of the Count, 
who had lain there in state, it had not been 
opened but on one occasion, when his widow re. 
ceived the condolences of her friends and rela- 
tives. When Thesesa, pale and bewildered, ap- 
peared at the door, every eye was directed towards 
her, and a wurmur of disapprobation resounded 
through the room. The young girl turned to fly, 
but Don Ignacio grasping her by the arm, forced 
her to enter. 

** Theresa de Vasconcellos,” said he, in a loud 
imperative voice, “ before quitting the world for 
ever, kneel down and ask pardon of thine outraged 
family for the disgrace thou hast brought upon 
their name.” 

“TI ask pardon of God and my mother,”’ faltered 
she. 

Donna Beatrice rose to take her last leave of 
her daughter, but the Canon pushed her aside, 
saying, ‘This weakness is criminal, daughter. The 
ties that once bound thee to thy child are now 
loosened by the church, which claims her as its 
own. Theresa, recommend thyself to the prayers of 
those who see thy repentance. Thou mayst 
yet edify the world, and work out thine own sal- 
vation by fasting and penance. Heaven opens for 
repentant sinners, as for those who never throw 
off their robes of innocence; rise and commence 
that painful pilgrimage which is to conduct thee to 
eternity.” 

“Where would you lead me ?” cried she im- 
ploringly, as she sought refuge by her mother’s 
side; “if I am to suffer thus, kill me at once.” 

Again Don Ignacio approached to separate the 
terrified girl from Donna Beatrice, to whom she 
clung with the tenacity of despair, and seizing her 
by the arms which were clasped around her 
mother’s knees, he tore her violently away, and 
bore her fainting from the room. 

His authority as a priest, and the head of the 
family, was such as none would presume to ques- 
tion. He therefore met with no opposition in the 
accomplishment of this severe and cruel punish- 
ment. None—not even her mother, dared to ask 
what he meant to do with the young girl, 

As Theresa was borne through the hall, awe and 
consternation were painted on the countenances of 
the old domestics, who came to take a farewell 
look of her who had once been the pride and ad- 
miration of their hearts, and when the door closed 
upon her for ever, they wept for her as for one dead. 

A carriage drawn by four mules bore her and 
Don Ignacio rapidly away from Valencia. 

ar mendicants watched it till it was out of 
sight. 

“It is Donna Theresa,” cried Paco Rosales ; 
“God alone knows what that old bigot is going to 
do with her. May Heaven have more pity upon 
her than he will.” 











A CONVENT. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A CONVENT. 

Tuere was formerly, a few leagues from Madrid, 
between Aranjuez and Villamanriqua, an ancient 
convent which appertained to the third order of 
Saint Francis. From the insalubrity and isola- 
tion of its situation, it had long since been deserted 

the monks who founded it, and was inhabited 
by thesisterhood of L’Etroite Observance. Its walls 
were washed by the Tagus; but the sluggish 
course of its waters only produced deadly exhala- 
tions, pernicious to those who dwelt within reach 
of their influence, and which annually thinned the 

ulation of the convent. Thrown as it was in 
the midst of the dry and sterile plains of New 
Castile, none would brave the dangers of its pes- 
tilential atmosphere but those unfortunate recluses 
who were devoted to a life of severe penance and 
a lingering death. The order of L’Etroite Obser- 
vance was the strictest in Spain ; its three vows— 
chastity, obedience, and poverty were vigorously 
exacted and observed by the community. The 
habit was of coarse brown cloth, the same as that 
worn by the monks of the same order; the nuns 
wore the sandals, the hempen-cord round their 
waists, and their long, thick, black veils were 
fastened on the head by a crown of thorns. Even 
the Carmelite, which was considered as one of the 
severest religious orders existing in Catholic 
countries, was not so strict in its observances as 
was the third order of Saint Francis. To this 
convent was Donna Theresa conducted by her 
uncle, Don Ignacio de Vasconcelos. 

At first the unfortunate novice strove to forget 
the world, and to turn her thoughts to God. She 
submitted to this life of penitence and privation 
with patient endurance. She bore its mortifica 
tions, its crue], unnatural penances, with fortitude 
and resignation; she endeayuured to accommodate 
herself to the dull monotony of conventual life; 
but at length her strength forsook her, and her 
mind gave way beneath the weight of her accumu- 


miseries. She could no longer conquer the 


rebel thoughts that pursued her—even to the 
steps of the altar—mingling with her prayers, and 
haunting her in her dreams. Wherever she 
moved—whether in the dull walks of the narrow 
garden, the gloomy aisles of the convent chapel, or 
her own solitary damp cell—bright forms flitted 
before her, and stole her heart from its dark 
prison despite herself, and a vague hope, involun- 
tary and undefinable, took possession of her mind. 
In vain she struggled against it, and it was with 
remorse and dismay that she felt her whole soul 
revolt against this sacrifice of her youth, her 
worldly ties, her heart's affections. At the end of 
@ year, Theresa courageously took the black veil. 
All wordly aspirations, she thought, were now 
crushed for ever. She had those irre- 
voeable vows that doomed her to a living death ; 
but, instead of regaining her composure, and be- 
j iti = fell into a 
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prived her of her reason. In her despair she 
would call upon death to end her tortures, and 
often she would be seized with a horrible tempta- 
tion to drown herself in the river that flowed 
beneath the narrow window of her cell. Two 
years passed thus. 

The world had forgotten Donna Theresa; her 
name was never pronounced in the family of the 
Vasconcellos; however, it was known at Valencia 
that she was leading a devout and penitential life 
in a convent in the neighbourhood of Madrid, and 
that she had taken the name of sister Frances. 
Donna Beatrice had survived her daughter’s dis- 

but a few months; Don Antonio de Guevara 
was killed in Portugui; the Canon Don Ignacio 
was also dead. 

There were two persons, however, who still re- 
membered Donna Theresa, and often spoke of her. 
They were Paco Rosales and his friend Tovalito, 
Paco was still at the little door on the left of 
Notre Dame de Los Desemparados ; but his heart 
was no longer as light as formerly; he forgot to 
look at those who passed in and out of the chureh, 
or to hold out his hat for charity. The other 
mendicant was also more thoughtful, and less 
eager for the broad pieces that were often be- 
stowed upon him unasked, in pity of his mutilated 
form. 

One night, after they had counted out a large 
bag full of money which they kept concealed under 
a heap of old rags in the garret where they slept 
together, Paco Rosales said with a sigh. “ Thanks 
be to God! here is money enough to pay for a 
fine. funeral when we are dead, I don’t think we 
shall enjoy it during our lives. I should not 
know how to spend so much. Besides, for the 
two last years I have had a kind of sad forboding 
hanging over me which makes me feel as if neither 
of us will want anything much longer.” 

“Thou art grown superstitious. Ever sinee that 
night when we witnessed that scene in the 
Dominican church, thou hast been dull and mopish ; 
not that 1 wonder at it, for I shall never forget it 
myself. May the judgment of God light upon 
the traitor who seduced and abandoned that young 

- 99? 

“Yes, and may He forgive the part that we had 
in her misfortunes. We should have allowed Don 
Alonzo to marry her!” 

“Tt wasaleft-handed marriage ; sooner or later 
he would have abandoned her.” 

“Well! she might have tired of him also, and 
they might bave parted without all that stir, and 
the world have known nothing of it. As it is, 
nothing could be worse than her present fate. It 
is said that she leads the life of a saint. We 
ought to make a pilgrimage to Notre Dame de 
Guadaloupe, and stop on our way and ask her 
preset it pg Hardy ac ience.” 

ovalito put hi ie to his 
and said in an under sn 
never be at rest till I have revenged her 
and my own.” 
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“What! dost thou expect to meet with such 
another opportunity for thy vengeance? If thou 
hadst struck when thou shouldst, Donna Theresa’s 
marriage with Don Guevara would not have been 
prevented, and Dun Antonio would long since have 
gone to his last account.” 

“Thou art in the right, but God alone knew 
what was going to happen!” 

A few days after this conversation, the two 
mendicants assumed the pilgrim’s staff and wide 
brimmed hat, and, to the great edification of the 
fraternity, announced their intention of making a 
pilgrimage to Notre Dame de Guadaloupe, and 
then took their departure in an humble vehicle 
that they might avoid exciting the cupidity of the 
gentlemen of the highway, who then infested, as 
they do to this day, the public roads of Spain ; 
nevertheless they carried more money concealed 
about their persons than many a one who made a 
greater figure than themselves, and from whom 
they demanded charity. Thus did they traverse 
La Mancha, a part of New Castile, and at length 
arrived one fine morning in the month of April 
in the neighbourhood of Villamanriqua. 

Paco Rosales who had all his life frequented 
the churches felt no embarassment at presenting 
himself at the convent of L’Etroite Observance ; 
but as the recluses who inhabited it held no com- 
munication with the world, they never received, 
as was the custom elsewhere, the visits of the 
pilgrims and devotees, who go in crowds to the 
gratings to purchase beads and relics, and recount 
the news of the day. Their almoner was an old 
capuchin friar, who came every morning from a 
great distance to perform divine service for them; 
they had also another holy personage, their direc. 
tor, whose severity maintained strict discipline 
amongst the flock confided to his care. 

Paco Rosales commenced, according to his old 
and laudable custom, by asking charity at the 
gate of the convent. Then, as his lamentable sup- 
plications remained unanswered, he humbly pulled 
the bell, in about a quarter of an hour, the withered 
face of an old nun was seen at the wicket and 
again hastily withdrawn at sight of a man. 

Not another living creature appeared to inhabit 
this gloomy abode, whose time-blackened walls 
cast their shadows over the quiet river. A death 
like silence reigned around it, and the moanings of 
the wind, and the murmurings of the water, were 
the only echoes of this solitude. 

“* Let us be gone,” said Paco Rosales, with a 
sigh, “ we are not likely to get our supper in such 
a place as this!” 





CHAPTER X. 
THE NUNS. 


Tue next morning, our two mendicants returned 
at the hour of prayer, which they wished to attend 


before they again set out on their pilgrimage. ‘The 
church door was open according to custom. The 








THE NUNS, 


priest was at the altar, but there was not a single 
assistant in the nave. Paco and his companion 
went and knelt before the great altar. From 
thence they saw, through the grating of the chan. 
cel, the nuns covered by their black veils, and 
heard the vague accents of their voices which 
united in the same prayer. Whilst they were 
thus engaged looking at the nuns, and repeating 
their orisons, aa indistinct form slowly advanced 
from the other side of the grating, and a delicate 
white band rested on the iron bar between 
them. 

“It is she, herself!” whispered Tovalito. 

In fact it was Theresa, who, seeing and recog. 
nising the mendicants, had risen by a sudden im- 
pulse of surprise, and again sank on her knees, 
where she remained with her face buried in her 
hands, in an attitude of deep meditation. The 
sight of these two men had awakened all her re- 
collections of the past. In a moment she was 
transported back to the home of her childhood, to 
the side of her mother. Again she was the happy, 
fondled girl; the pride and hope of her family, 
Again she stood in the gay and brilliant saloon, 
where she shone the fairest, the brightest of its 
circle. Once more she heard the melting accents, 
the imploring tenderness of her lover's voice in 
the fragrant orange-grove, when he bore her, 
fainting, from the garden. Then the distant 
church stocd before her in almost tangible dis- 
tinctness. The altar where she knelt a hopeful 
bride—the funereal chapel, the dead monk, the 
living priest, the armed men, and haughty duke; 
her lover’s perjury, her own despair ; all passed in 
review before her, and the pulses of her deadened 
heart throbbed quicker, and the blood returned to 
her pale cheek, lighting up her languid eyes with 
unnatural brightness, and giving to her whole 
countenance that expression of the wild and 
feverish energy of a sudden and desperate resolu- 
tion. 

When the service was ended, Theresa arose 
from her knees, and for an instant stood looking 
through the iron grating in the direction of the 
high altar, but the pilgrims had already taken 
their departure, and the church was empty. She 
turned away in evident disappointment, and re- 
gained her cell. 

From this day a change came over the young 
girl, Not, however, in appearance, for the rules 
of the order were too strict to admit of the 
slightest deviation from its religious observances ; 
but her mind, although subdued by long mental 
suffering and severe monastic discipline, suddenly 
awakened from its torpor to renewed life and 
strength. Pre-occupied by one fixed idea, she no 
longer felt the miserable privations, nor the harsh 
panances, and cruel trials of her conventyal life. 
She lived in a world of her own imagining, and 
the terrible reality became a vision—a mere dream, 
to be cast from her mind and forgotten the 
instant of her emancipation from its painful 
trammels. 














The convent bell had tolled the hour of mid- 
night, the nuns were asleep in their narrow cells, 
and all around was hushed in the deep silence of 
night. One solitary lamp burnt before the high 
altar, and threw its dull, glimmering rays around 
the sanctuary, dimly lighting up the marble statues 
of the saints in their niches, and the dark figures 
of the apostles and martyrs in the great altar- 


piece. The rest of the chapel was in deep | 


obscurity, except where the lantern of the super- 
intendant nun, who was going her rounds, danced, 
like the ignis fatuus, through the aisles, and along 
the walls, till it was lost in the distant cloisters of 
the nunnery. Suddenly a stifled scream resounded 
through the arches, and immediately afterwards a 
white form glided from behind the pillars, and 
entered the chancel, where it immediately after- 
wards disappeared. 

A few hours later the last stroke of the bell 
sounded for matins; all the doors of the cells in 
the great dormitory were open, except one—sister 
Frances’s, The superintendent, thinking she was 
not yet risen, knocked at her door, but receiving 
no answer she opened it with her own key, and 
entered the cell. It was empty, the lamp still 
burning on the hearth. Surprised and alarmed, 
she instantly rang the alarm bell, and in a moment 
the whole of the sisterhood, with the Prioress at 
their head, assembled in the passage leading to 
the cell of the missing nun, which the Prioress 
and superintendent alone entered. The window 
stood wide open, a pair of sandals lay on the floor 
beneath, and a silver rosary hung from a nail in 
the wall above them. The two nuns approached 
the casement, and looked out—a black veil caught 
by a branch of a tree which overhung the river 
floated in the air. 

The Prioress recoiled in horror, and throwing 
herself upon her knees, cried to the surrounding 
nuns :—“Daughters, sister Frances has drowned 
herself. Let us pray for her unfortunate soul.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
ARANJUEZ. 


A younG girl, alone, and on foot, traversed the 
wild and incult plains of New Castile. Carefully 
avoiding the high-roads and public paths, she 
pursued her course across the fields, and through 
the by-ways along the Tagus, never resting but by 
day, when she would stretch her weary limbs 
beneath the shade of the wide-spreading branches 
of some large trees that grew on the banks of the 
river. 

Oue morning, exhausted by the fatigues of her 
painful and difficult journey, the young girl vainly 
endeavoured to arouse herself in order to resume 
her travels before sunrise. ‘The dead, heavy sleep 
of worn-out nature weighed down her swollen 
eyelids, aud steeped her senses in a deep lethargic 
slumber. The sun rose bigh in the beayens; a 


ARANJUEZ. 
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slight refreshing breeze stirred the branches of 
the trees, and fanned the sleep of the tired way- 
farer. The wood was peopled with wild animals ; 
the nimble deer bounded through the thickets ; 
the stags ranged the banks of the river, and 
watched, with instinctive mistrust, from afar, 
the half-concealed form of the recumbent sleeper. 

Several hours had passed, and she had uot yet 
stirred, when she was suddenly awakened by the 
furious barking of some dogs that had made their 
way into the copse where she was. An involuntary 
scream escaped from her as she sat up and gazed 
fearfully around her. At the same instant a party 
of cavaliers appeared, followed by numerous 
grooms and huntsmen. At sight of the young 
girl, pale and with dishevelled hair, like some phan- 
tom of the wood, they all stopped. 

“ By Santiago!” cried one of the hunters, “ who 
is this beautiful Madaleine, and since when has 
she chosen the valley of Aranjuez for her hermit- 
age ?” 

“Signor,” cried the poor pedestrian, as she 
timidly approached the speaker, who appeared 
to be the principal personage of the troop; 
“Signor, for the sake of God deign to protect 
me !” 

“Fear nothing, ‘my child; you bave not fallen 
amidst a band of robbers; we are all as honest 
people as any to be found in the world.” 

He who thus spoke was a young man with an 
intelligent and goodnatured countenance. Without 
being regularly handsome, his face, which was 
exceedingly fair, was soft and pleasing; his light 
hair fell in luxurious ringlets from beneath his 
hat, which was ornamented with a single black 
feather. He was dressed in a plain black velvet 
doublet, with close fitting sleeves, and a broad red 
ribbon crossed his breast. 

The girl, reassured by these words, cast a fur- 
tive and timid glance around the circle that sur- 
rounded her. Every eye was fixed don her with 
a singular expression of astonishment and curiosity, 
the sight of which instantly seat the blood rushing 
to her pale cheeks, and made her turn away from 
their rude gaze with a gesture of such genuine 
and touching entreaty, that the cavalier immediately 
cried out, 

“ Withdraw, gentlemen, retire a little distance ; 
ye frighten this young girl.” 

The hunters immediately drew back to the 
border of the river. At this distance they could 
see what passed between the girl and her unknown 
protector, although they could not overhear what 
they said. 

“ By my cross of Calatrava!" said one of them, 
“that woman has come back from the other world. 
She looks like the bride of the Moorish king, com- 
ing out of the castle, where she had slept for an 
hundred years.” 

“Her dress may be an hunired years old, if 
you will,” replied suother, “but her face does 
not look more than eighteen. How beautiful 
she is!” 

iv 
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In the méantime the éavalier, left alone with the 7 


young girl, after examining her with ill-disguised 
admiration and interest, began to question her. 

“ Who art thou, my child; and how comes it 
that thou art here alone in this wild place, so 
distant from any habitation, and in a dress so un- 
suitable for a journey on foot?” 

This interrogation, simple and natural as it was, 
seemed to embarrass the young girl; for she 
coloured deeply, and looked down without making 
any reply. 

“Well,” resumed he, “thou dost hesitate ; 
thou darest not confide in me? But make thy 
mind easy, I only ask these questions for thine 
own good. I wish to serve thee. Come, tell 
me who thou art, and where thou art going ?” 

“Signor,” replied she, “I have fled from my 
home.” : 

“ Alone ?”’ interrupted the cavalier. 

“Yes, Siguor, alone. Where I am going, I 
know not; there is but one place for me in the 
world, and that I have left.” 

“ And why, my poor child, hast thou thus aban- 
doned thy home?” 

“ Signor, I quitted it because I could no longer 
rest in it; because I made a vow which I must 
fulfil, even-at the cost of my life.’’ 

“Singular being,” murmured the cavalier, in- 
terrupting her. ‘‘ But dost thou not know that a 
thousand dangers beset thee in the world ?”’ added 
he aloud ; “thy youth and beauty will expose thee 
to perils of which thou, in thy simplicity and 
innocence, little dreamest. Take my advice—return 
to thy family.” 

“ No, Signor, never! You know not the punish- 
ment [ should suffer. 

“ But thou shouldst not return alone ; I myself 
would accompany thee, and obtain thy pardon.’’ 

“You could not obtain it, Signor.” 

“ And yet I have no little influeace—I may say, 
power.” 

“Were you the king himself,” interrupted she, 
“you could not save me from a terrible punish- 
ment. Signor, [ thank you for so much kindness ; 
but I beseech you not to persist in serving me in 
this way—I am dead to those I have abandoned !” 

“ Will you enter a convent ?’’ said the cavalier, 
after a moment’s reflection. 

‘No, Signor,” said she firmly. 

. * Tae I see no other means of serving 
vee, but iving thee a marriage portion : 
husband.” y giving age p 1anda 

The young girl coloured deeply at these words, 
and replied with sudden energy : 

“T will never marry, Signor; the love of man 
is not for me. But if, indeed, you would do me a 
service, you have perhaps a sister—a wife ; place 
me near them. I will wait upon—work for 
them.” 

The cavalier smiled at this request. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ but to enter the service of my 

wife or sister, thou must show proof of noble 


blood,—thou must be a grandee of Spain.” 











A ROMANCE OF VALENCIA, 


“Oh! cried the young girl dismayed, and drop. 
ping on her knees, “You are the king. Your 
pardon, sire !”" 

“Rise, damsel,” said he, kindly ; “thou hast 
given me no offence. We will consider in what 
manner we can best provide for thee.” 

After a few minutes silence, during which the 
king contemplated with secret admiration the rare 
and surpassing beauty of the young creature 
before him, than whom he could not remember to 
have seen any one half so lovely; not even the 
Caiderona herself, whom he had so much loved, 
was to be compared with her for the regularity of 
her features, and the transparent whiteness of her 
skin, he resumed with a benevolent, though slightly 
ironical smile— 

“ Well, under what title must we present thee 
at court ?” 

“ Alas! sire,"’ replied she, abashed, ard colour- 
ing, “I am a poor girl, who have never looked so 
high.” 

me I don’t know that! Thou hast not the 
appearance of one humbly born, fair maiden 
Wilt thou not tell me who thou art ?” 

“My name, sire, is Louisa. Ask me no more, 
I entreat your majesty. I am under a vow to con- 
ceal the rest.” 

It would be a strange fact in our time ; but at 
that epoch, and particularly in Spain, vows were 
of common occurrence. They were made on the 
most trifling occasions, and frequently for motives 
of anything but religious tendency. But whatever 
they might be, they were always scrupulously 
accomplished. The king, therefore, shook his head, 
and said with a half smile, 

“Thou didst set out on a pilgrimage, perhaps? 
sut thou didst not reflect upon the dangers of the 
way. Young girls run great risks in such enter- 
prises. Dost thou know any one at Madrid ?” 

“ No one, Sire,” 

“Then I must protect thee,” said the king; 
“remain here, and I will presently send a trust- 
worthy person, who will conduct thee to a place 
of safety, till thou shalt have made up thy mind 
what to do.” 

Having thus spoken, the king gave her his 
hand, and then putting spurs to his horse, disap- 
peared through the brushwood. The young girl 
remained alone, transfixed with astonishment at 
this strange occurrence, which, now that it was 
passed, she could hardly believe was real. 

“My God!” murmured she, “I bave spoken to 
the king. He has promised me his protection. 
Can it be? or is it only adream! But no, no, it 
is providential interference in my behalf! He 
has heard my prayer at last! I shall accomplish 
what I alone have lived for! Oh!’ cried she, 
covering her face with her hands, as if she would 
hide her thoughts even from the dumb animals of 
the wood, whilst the scalding tears flowed 
through ber slender fingers—“Oh! my God, I 
thank thee !” : 





Whilst she was thus abandoning herself to her 
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own agitating thoughts, two respectable females, 
preceded by a huntsman, advanced towards her. 

“ Madam,” said the more elderly of the women, 
“ carriage waits at a short distance from this. 
I have his majesty’s commands to conduct you 
to Madrid. Will you deign to follow me?” 

“T am ready,” answered she, hastily drying her 


tears. 


CHAPTER XIL 
MADRID. 


Tae young girl, faint and tired, sunk into a corner 
of the carriage. The two female attendants took 
their seats opposite her, and they drove off. The 
road from Aranjuez to Madrid was long, dusty, and 
wearisome. Nevertheless, it was crowded with 
people who were all bound for the same place ; 
some in carriages, and others on horseback, many 
of them wearing the king’s livery. Ministers, 
ambassadors, and elegant cavaliers, with their 
suites of pages, grooms, and valets, passed our 
youthful traveller on their way to the great city. 

“Santa Maria! one would think there was 
some grand procession to-day, there is such a 
motley crowd on the roads of Aranjuez,” said one 
of the duennas, putting her head out of the window 
on her side. 

All these people are returning from the Count- 
Duke's levee,” replied the other; “ the greatest 
signor in Spain thinks it an honour to pay court to 
him. He is more king than the king himself.” 

“Tn his late majesty’s reign the grandees did 
not thus haunt the ante-chamber of the Prime 
Minister. See, there goes the Duke of Arcos, 
with his attendants; he has not been of the king’s 
hunting party, neither has the Marquis of Penafiel, 
nor the Count de Montollano, nor a great many 
others, who are only to be seen in the apartments 
of the Count-Duke. Even the Medina Sidonias 
are amongst his most assiduous courtiers.” 

At the sound of this name the stranger, who 
had appeared to be asleep, started, and turning 
deadly pale, asked in a voice, tremulous with 
deep emotion, “If the Duke de Sidonia was at 
the court ?” 

“Yes, madam; the Duke seldom leaves the state, 
Where he rules like a viceroy; and more absolutely 
—God pardon me—than the king himself. His 
son, Don Alonzo de Guzman, is also at the court ; 
but he arrived only a few days ago, on account of 
his marriage.” 

“ Married, is he ?” interrupted the girl, making 
an effort to smile. 

“No, madam; but he soon will be, for there 
are grand preparations making for the wedding.” 

“And pray, who is the noble lady destined to 
Wear be aw Pte of the Sidonias ?” 

“The ric eiress in the kingdom— Donna 
Maria de Giron, the only deniites of the 
@’Ossuna. It is said that there is to be a splendi 
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court are invited, and at which his majesty himself 
will be present.” 

“T have seen the preparations, which are on a 
magnificent scale,” said the other duenna; “the 
splendours of ancient chivalry are not to be com- 
pared to them. Don Alonzo every day invents 
some new gallantry for his betrothed.” 

“ He is then much in love with her ?” asked the 
maiden in an agitated voice. 

“He has done that for her sake which proves 
it. It is said that he rode all the way from 
Seville to Madrid, merely to see her on her balcony 
at the last aufo de f¢, and returned again the same 
evening,” answered the duenna. 

“Alas!” murmured she, and again sunk back 
without once speaking till the carriage arrived at 
Madrid, and stopped at the door of a small but 
cheerful house, situated in one of the most private 
walks of the Prado. 

“You are at home, madam,” said onc of the 
duennas, as she assisted the young girl to alight, 
and then, leading the way into the house, she 
showed her up stairs to a room elegantly and 
tastefully furnished. With a timid glance of sur- 
prise and admiration at the magnificence which 
surrounded her, Louisa (as we must now call her) 
followed her conductress from that to an inner 

apartment. Jere everything bespoke the late 
presence of some soft luxurious beauty, whose 
only occupation was that of love and pleasure, and 
only cares those of the toilet. Its walls were 
hung with pale pink satin, fluted from the top to 
the bottom, where it terminated with a rich border 
of embossed silver. Rare paintings, in costly gilt 
frames, ornamented the spaces over the doors and 
the mantelpiece. The carpet, which covered the 
room, was of rich white velvet ground, bordered 
with wreaths of flowers, whilst in its centre was a 
basket of fruit, exquisitely painted, and tastefully 
grouped. The chairs were white and gold, and 
ranged in regular order round the room, not dis- 
persed as they are in these days in the studied 
confusion of an upholsterer’s wareroom. A centre- 
table, of lapis-lazuli, mounted in ormulu, stood in 
the middle of the apartment, and close by it were 
two easy chairs, also mounted in gold, and covered 
with white satin, embtoidered in coloured silks. 
Before one of the windows, which opened out 
upon a verandah filled with flowers, was a toilet- 
table covered, to match the hangings, with pink 
satin, over which was thrown a point-lace coverlet. 
A circular looking-glass, set in filigree silver, sur- 
mounted this, and on each side of the mirror were 
chandeliers filled with wax tapers, that shed a 
perfume and a softened light through this elegant 
and luxurious apartment. 
To this table was the young stranger condieted 
by the duenna; but recoiling from it in dismay 
Louisa at first refused to take her seat before it. 
“This is not prepared for me,” said she. 
“ Whose room is it? who lives in this house ?” 


“Only yourself, madam. It was inhabited by 
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Donna Clara Calderon.” 
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“ And who is that lady ? does she belong to the 
court ?” 

“No, madam,” replied the duenna, with a 
strange smile; “she was a beautiful person, whom 
the king once loved.” 

“Indeed ; and she being a subject he could not 
marry her, and which obliged them to forget cach 
other, I suppose ?” said the young girl, with in- 
genuous compassion. 

The same peculiar smile again crossed the fea- 
tures of the duenna. 

“No, madam, not quite that; but the king dis- 
covered that ‘he had a rival, and in his anger he 
shut her up in a convent.” 

As this reply was rather ambiguous, Louisa put 
her own innocent construction upon it, and suffered 
herself in silence to be disrobed, when she retired 
to her silken couch, aud soon fell into a deep re- 
freshing slumber. 

A little before daybreak she suddenly started 
and sat up; she fancied that she heard the convent 
bell ring for matins, and she was on the point of 
rising to join the other nuns in the chancel, when 
the rich hangings of her bed, and its silken coverlet, 
caught her eye, and recalled her to a sense of the 
reality. 

The duenna who slept at her feet, aroused by 
the scream she gave when she awoke, asked her if 
there was anything the matter with her. 

“ Yes,” replied she, “I have had a bad dream.” 

“Compose yourself, madam. Itis the effects of 
your long fatiguing journey.”’ 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE PRADO. 


Asout fifteen days later, Paco Rosales and his 
friend Tovalito were to be seen parading up and 
down the fashionable walk of the Prado. It was 
not then, as it is now, wide and regularly planted 
on each side; but straggling, uneven, and broken, 
with here and there a few trees growing at irregu- 
lar distances, having been planted without regard 
to order or picturesqueness. The two mendicants, 
fatigued with walking, had seated themselves in 
the most retired part of the Prado, opposite a 
house whose red roof was partly concealed by the 
thick foliage of the sycamores in which it was 
embosomed. 

“ The city cf Madrid pleases me,” said Paco 
Rosales, “it has so many resources for rich peo- 
ple, and if you were of my mind, friend Tovalito, 
we would spend the remainder of our lives in it.’’ 

“ Be it so, then,’’ replied Tovalito, “let us stay 
here ; it matters but little to me where I drag on 
my miserable life with this mutilated body, which 
is so much the envy of those of our fraternity 
whose infirmities are artificial.” 

“ Yes, thou hast a great advantage over them 
there,” answered Paco Rosales, gravely; “ thou 
shouldst endeavour to profit more by it, and, 
above all, follow thy trade with a stouter heart.” 
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Tovalito shook his head at this, and Paco re. 
sumed— 

“Come, what is it thou dost want for? Do 
we not enjoy all the profits of our calling? Have 
we not enough to eat and drink, aye, and more 
too than we want. I allow that wealth and hv. 
nours are not showered upon us; people do not 
take off their hats when we pass; we do not wear 
the feather over our ear, nor the sword by our 
sides ; the young girls do not peep at us from 
behind their fans; but we do not want for the 
comforts of this life, nor a few of its pleasures? 
Are we not exempt from all employments, labour, 
and anxicty ? And have we not the wherewithal 
to bury us when we are dead? Hurrah, then, 
for the life of a mendicant! I would not change 
my condition with the canon of San Isidio.” 

‘Thou mayest well be happy ; thou bast neither 
remorse nor hatred in thy heart,” replied Tovalito, 
gloomily. ‘ Thou hast no thirst for revenge !” 

“ By Saint André!” answered Paco Rosales, 
“such feelings only lead to a bad end. The aim 
of thy revenge is too high for thee ever to attain 
it.” 

“ Who knows that?” said Tovalito, putting his 
hand to his belt—not that he felt for his dagger— 
bnt for some papers which he kept concealed 
beneath the broad leather girdle round his waist. 

“ And thou dost still hope to make some grand 
stroke with those papers?” said Paco; “ but thou 
shouldst first make out their contents ; now, since 
neither thou nor I know a single letter of the 
alphabet, we might look for an hundred years at 
all those fly-blots and hair-strokes, without making 
out one word of them; it was not worth thy while 
to charge thy conscience with such a theft.” 

“ As for that, friend Paco, my conscience won't 
keep me awake. I knew the man who had these 
pipers in his bosom; he was a grey friar, who, 
like myself, carried letters and messages to Lisbon 
at the time when the Medina Sidonias conspired 
against the King our master.” 

“ But all that is past,” interrupted Paco Ro- 
sales, “I understand nothing of State affairs—and 
I care as little for them ; but it appears to me 
that if the Duke de Medina Sidouia plotted rebel- 
lion, he would not have sent his son to Madrid, 
to espouse the Duchess of Ossuna.”’ 

“ A fine proof, truly, of his allegiance; to form 
an alliance which will render them masters of the 
two most considerable towns of Andalusia. [I tell 
thee what, Paco, I have my own surmises. The 
monk whom we met at Notre Dame de Guadaloupe 
with these letters came from Ma.!.iJ.” 

“ Dost thou think he would contiuue his jour- 


ney after having lost them on the way?” inter- 


rupted Paco. 
“No, certainly; for if he were discovered, his 
gown would not save him, and his cord of Saint 
Francois might serve to hang him.” 
“But who can we trust to decipher these 
papers ?” 
“ We will see,” said Tovalito. 
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“ Verily, Don Alonzo is not the same man at | 


Madrid that I saw him at Valencia,” observed 
Paco Rosales, “ things are changed since then, and 
this marriage does not resemble the one to which 
we were to have been the witnesses.” 


“Look !” suddenly interrupted Tovalito, “dost | 


thou not perceive some one behind those blinds, 
making signs to us to approach ?” 
“ It’s some charitable person,” said Paco, taking 
off his hat ; and going towards the balcony, he 
n to recite his usual formula. Immediately, a 
delicate female hand drew the blind partially aside, 
and threw him out a handful of reals ; and a voice, 
which was too familiar to be mistaken, cried, 


“My poor Paco, say a prayer for me at Notre | 


Dame de las Nieves.” 

“Holy Father! who speaks to me,” cried Paco 
in astonishment. 

“ Return here to-morrow, at the same hour,” 
answered tlie voice. ‘‘God preserve thee. Go!” 
and the blind was again closed. 

When Paco Rosales returned to his comrade, 
the expression of his countenance was that of be- 
wildered amazement. 

“ What dost thou think, Tovalito ?”” stammered 
he; “I can hardly credit my senses—but I knew 
her.voice the instant she spoke—her very words 
too, and see here—this handful of money.” 

“Thou art demented, friend Paco, thy travels 
affect thy brain; it cannot be Aer—it is impos- 
sible.” | 

“I tell thee it is either her or her appari- 
tion.” 

“Still more improbable. What! the ghost of 
apun haunt the abode of the King’s mis- 
tress. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Keep thy merriment for another occasion, To- 
valito,” quietly answered Paco, “ we shall see to- 
morrow which of us is in the right.” 

The next day, at the appointed hour, the door 
of the mysterious house opeued, and a duenna ap- 
peared and beckoned to Paco, who had been 
already parading before it for the last hour and 
more, to enter. He obeyed her summons with 
alacrity, and followed her up the richly carpetted 
staircase to the first landing, where she left him 
fora few moments, and then returning again, 
ushered him into the presence of her mistress. 

Un a satin couch, in ahalf reclining posture, sat 
& young woman arrayed in rich white brocade, 
which fell in graceful folds around her slender 
form. No fictitious ornaments disfigured or con- 
cealed her natural beauty, but a simple diamond 
egret looped up the sleeves of her dress, and thus 
exposed her fair, rounded arm, above the elbow ; 
her dark glossy hair falling in long ringlets over 
her white shoulders, completed her attire. But 


in the midst of all this luxury, the lovely brow of | 


the young woman was clouded with deep thought 
and anxious care, and for some time she remained 
in silent contemplation of the mendicant, who stood 
staring around him, dazzled by the sight of so 
much splendour and magnifice:ce. 


“ Approach, Paco,’’ at length cried she, in a 
voice of suppressed emotion, “ dost thou remem- 
ber me ?”” 
| Yes, Donna; who could forget Theresa de 
| Vasconcellos, who had once seen her ?” 

“T see thou knowest me, But on thy salvation 
never pronounce my name again, it is that of one 
dead. Paco, I once trusted thee, I have a seeret 
which I an about to confide to thee. Wilt thou 
keep it inviolate ?” 

“Trust me, lady; 1 will keep it faithfully ; on 
the word of a Spaniard,” said Paco Rosales, put- 
ting his hand on his heart. 

“Tt is not long since I saw thee,” resumed she. 
“It was one morning during high-mass at the 
convent of L’Etroit Observance.” 

“T also saw you, lady, but you then wore the 
_ black veil and the crown of thorns.” 

“ Yes,” replied she, in a gloomy voice; “ but I 
have fled from my convent. I have violated my 
vows.” 

“God have mercy on your soul, then, poor lost 
creature,” cried Paco, in a tone of sincere pity. 

‘‘And here I am surrounded by everything that 
can flatter the pride and seduce the senses. All 
that thou seest around thee is mine. My wishes, 
iny caprices, are sovereign laws. All here obey 
me. This soft brocade replaces the serge. My 
body is no longer mutilated with the stripes of 
mortification. I no longer rise from my hard 
couch at midnight, to kneel on the cold flags of a 
dark chapel; but am I happy? Ob, God! no, 
no. Regrets, remorse, despair gnaw at my heart, 
and steep my soul in horror.” 

“ You still think of Don Alonzo, Donna?” said 
Paco Rosales. 

“Yes, I still think of him,” replied she with a 
bitter smile; “can I forget him? He who has 
been my ruin. He who has plunged me into an 
abyss of shame and crime. And whilst 1 suffer 
these torments, he is happy, he loves, aud is loved 
again. Paco, dost thou not understand what I 
wish, what I want of thee ?” 

“Yes. I understand you, Signora,answered” 
he, with a meaning smile. 

“The risk and danger will be great,” replied 
she; “but a cautious, determined mau, with a 
firm hand and resolute courage, is always master 
of another man's life. I will reward thee beyond 
thy most sanguine hopes. I will enrich—ennoble 
thee, if thou wilt.”’ 

‘“T fear that I have misunderstood, thee, lady,” 
said Paco Rosales, in a tone of incredulous 
surprise. 

“T repeat,” answered she, “that I will make a 
gentleman of him who shall kill Don Alonzo de 

Guzman.”’ 
‘To seek a man, and when he is alone, strike 
him behind his back, would be no such difficult 
matter,"’ said Paco Rosales, coldly; “it is a re- 
veuge easily accomplished, but it is soon over. I 
am acquainted with a man who is the enemy—the 
implacable epemy of Don Alonzo, and yet he would 
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not doit, There may, perhaps, be another means 
of revenge ; more slow, more terrible.” 

“ What dost thou mean ?” interrupted Theresa. 

“This may explain my meaning, noble lady,” 
said Paco, as he drew forth a sealed packet from 
his bosom where he had concealed it, and handed 
it to her. 

“ What is this ?” said she, astonished, “ papers 
to the address of Don Gaspar Alonzo Perez de 
Guzman, Marquess, Count, and Signor of San 
Lucar de Barameda, gentleman of the chamber of 
his Catholic Majesty! Who gave thee these ?” 

“They were found in the wallet of a poor 
Franciscan friar who had dropped it on his way 
from Lisbon to Madrid. ‘They may, perhaps, con- 
tain the proof that Don Alonzo de Guzman is a 
traitor and a rebel to the King, our master.” 

Theresa eagerly broke the seals, but the let- 
ters were written in cipher. 

“ Alas!’’ cried she, in dismay, “ who can read 
these ?”” 

“ Not I,"’ cried Paco, bitterly disappointed. 

“Never mind. Leave them with me ; to-mor- 
row I shall know their contents,” said Theresa ; 
and taking a velvet purse from the little table 
before her, she emptied it into his hat. 

“Oh!’’ exclaimed Paco, dazzled by the sight of 
so much gold, “ this is too great an alms. I have 
never received more than a doubioon at a time, 
and that but seldom.” 

“TI wish to make thee comfortable for the rest 
of thy life ; I wish thee to return to our dear city 
of Valeneia, and there to pass the remainder of 
thy days in rest and competence.” 

“Tt is thus I have always lived,” observed he, 
ingenuously. 

“Yes; but thou needest no longer beg; thou 
in thy turn, mayst bestow charity. It requires a 
great many good works, Paco, to atone for our 
sins.” 

“ My conscience is clear enough,” answered he, 
closing his eyes and putting his hand upon his 
breast. 

Theresa relapsed into her melancholy pre-occupa- 
tion; the papers lay scattered on her lap, and she 
appeared not to notice that Paco had left the 
room, 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PLOT DISCOVERED. 


Tuat same evening, Theresa sat alone in her 
boudoir when the King was announced. The 
habitual melancholy that shaded her beautiful 
countenance had given place to a kind of feverish 
excitement which lighted up her large dark eyes 
with unusual brilliancy, aud tinged her pale cheek 
with a flush of animation that heightened the 
beauty of her exquisite features, and lent an irre- 
sistible aud additional charm to the graces of her 
youthfyl face, Philip 1V., subdued and enthralled 
by the raro Joyeliness of this young girl, and 
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perhaps still more by the singular and mysterious 
charm of her manner and intellect, sat gazing upop 
her in fixed and silent admiration for some time 
before he spoke. 

“Of what art thou thinking, fair lady?’ said 
he at length, as he took her soft hand in his own, 

“T am thinking, Sire, of these papers which 
have fallen by chance into my possession, and [ 
should like to know their contents.” 

“ What are they ?” said the King, taking them 
in his hand ; “a correspondence in cipher? This is 
strange; and who gave thee these letters ?” 

‘A poor pilgrim, Sire, on whom I bestowed 
some alms. Can your Majesty read them ?”’ 

“ Not I, by my soul,” replied the King, rather 
surprised ; “ but there are persons who can decipher 
this kind of writing.” 

“Well, then!” cried Theresa with singular 
vivacity, “I wish to have them explained immedi- 
ately ; can it be done, Sire ?” 

“ Certainly, if it is thy pleasure, fair one,” replied 
he smiling; ‘ we will send for our secretaries, our 
state council, and even for the Count-duke himself, 
our prime minister.” 

“ Do not jest, Sire!” cried she, “these papers 
contain treasonable matter—some plot.” . 

“ Thou art turning politician, art thou ?”’ inter. 
rupted the King, laughing, “take care; don’t 
meddle with the affairs of State, or I will hand 
thee over to the Count-duke.” 

“ Sire, I implore you, gratify my wish,’’ said 
she, holding out the papers to him.{ 

“Thy will shall be accomplished this instant, 
my sweet petitioner. Fortunately, Pizarro knows 
how to solve these kind of enigmas; we will com- 
mand him to translate them into good readable 
Spanish. Will that satisfy thee ?” 

“Thank you, Sire,” said she fervently. 

Pizarro was one of those gentlemen who accom- 
panied Philip IV. of Spain in his nocturnal per- 
ambulations, the secret of which was so strictly 
maintained that it was unknown even in the palace 
except to the few initiated who kept guard around 
his person, and watched for him during the hours 
that he spent in this amusement. Pizarro and 
lis companions were quarrelling over the dice, in 
the antechamber, when the duenna brought him 
the King’s orders, which, on reading, he imme- 
diately obeyed, and followed her into the apart- 
ment where his Majesty and Theresa were both 
impatiently—although from different motives— 
awaiting his arrival. The table was already pre- 
pared with the necessary materials for writing, the 
papers lay open upon it, and Pizarro sat down 
before it and began his work. According as he 
progressed in his translation of the cipher, his 
countenance assumed a serious and perplexed ex- 
pression, and when he had finished the whole of 
the papers, after an hour’s hard labour, he handed 
them with a look of deep horror and astonishment 
to his master, who, not perceiving his private 
secretary's agitation, threw the paper with a care- 
less satisfaction into Theresa's lap, who, 
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next to the King, had watched Pizarro with in- | proclaim the new King. 


tense impatience and anxiety. 

“There, lovely inquisitive one,"’ said he, “ read 
and satisfy thy sex’s curiosity.’’ 

She took the paper, and as she eagerly glanced 
over its contents, a deadly pallor overspread her 


countenance ; her quivering lips became livid; her | 
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This letter, addressed to 


| Don Alonzo de Guzman, discovers the whole plot ; 


but tell me, sweetest, how it fell into thy hands ?” 
“They were brought to me by a poor mendi- 


cant who was on his way from Notre Dame de 


eyes flashed beneath their long dark lashes, and | 


her bosom rose and feil with the loud throbbings 
of her heart, as she absolutely rocked upon her 
chair from the violence of her emotions. When 
she had read it through, the document fell from 
her hands, and she fell back in her seat in a dead 
fainting fit. 

The King, surprised and alarmed, caught her ia 
his arms, and thus supported her, whilst the secre- 
tary Pizarro, who had waited in the room for fur- 
ther commands, and whom the King now called to 
his assistance, sprinkled her face with the contents 
of ascent bottle, which was on the table, and 
rubbed her hands, until she revived from her 
swoon. When she opened her eyes and met the 
King’s anxious and inquiring gaze as he bent ten- 
derly over her, she turned away with a convulsive 
shudder, and pointing to the paper which lay un- 
heeded at her feet, faltered out, “the letter, Sire, 
it concerns your Majesty !"’ 

“What can it be?” said le, as he took it up, 
and hastily cast his eye over the first few lines ; 
but as he went on he read with deeper attention, 
and when he came to the end, astonishment, rage, 
and disappointment so convulsed his features, that 
Theresa could hardly recognise him, and for the 
first time since she knew him she shrunk and 
trembled before his terrible anger and indignation. 

“What!’’ cried he, as he violently threw the 
fatal document to the ground, “am I for ever to 
meet with noue but ingrates and rebels? The 
example of the Duke de Braganza is now bearing 
its fruits. The revolted Catalonians have already 
called the stranger to their succour, and aided the 
French to pass the Pyrenees; to-day Andalusia is 
also ready to rise, and the Duke de Medina Si- 
donia wants to make it an independent kingdom. 
By Santiago! the time will come when there will 
be as many sovereigns as there are provinces in 


the peninsula, ‘The powerful arms of Ferdinand | 
and Isabella will have vainly united so mauy | 
| to his prison. 


States under one sceptre. But no, no. This great 
Spanish mouarchy shall not fall thus while there is 
oue drop of blood in these veins. Thank God! I 
will die as I have lived, King of all Spain, and 
not King of Castile, like Henry the Impotent.’’ 

“ The service which thou hast just rendered the 
State,” said the King, in a softened voice, as he 
took oue of her hands and pressed it between both 
his own, “is immense ; these letters contain the 
proof of a great conspiracy which is ripe for 
execution. ‘The Duke de Medina Sidonia and his 
son have plotted it. My galleons, seized on their 
arrival, are to furnish the means for the expenses 
of the war. 


Portuguese, and the same day all Andalusia is to 


so hastily concluded. 








Cadiz is to be delivered up to the | 
impatience the dénoucment of this drame, ia which 





Guadaloupe ; he picked them up in the road where 
they had been dropped by a Franciscan friar who 
had preceded him on the way.” 

We can easily verify all these facts,” said the 
King, “ but we must first secure the traitors. This 
same night they shall be arrested. High as their 
heads may be placed my justice shall reach them. 
I now see why Don Alonzo's marriage was to be 
He counted on taking pos- 
session of akingdom. By my soul, he shall find 
his crown upon the scaffold.’ 

“T have arrived in time for his marriage feast,” 
murmured Theresa. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE ROYAL AUDIENCE. 


Tue following day a strange report circulated in 
the streets of Madrid. It was said that Don 
Alonzo had been arrested the night before for high 
treason. Tie friends of the house of Guzman 
were in a state of the utmost consternation and 
anxiety, and awaited in fear and dismay some ter- 
rible example of the Sovereigu’s justice. 

The Duke d’Ossuna, by order of the King, im- 
mediately repaired to the palace, and after a private 
audience with his Majesty, he publicly proclaimed the 
marriage between his daughter and Don Alonzo to be 
broken off. Soon after this, the disgrace of the Duke 
de Medina Sidonia became public news, The King, 
having deprived him of the government of Anda- 
lusia, confiscated his estates, and stripped him of 
his titles. The town of San Lucar de Barameda, 
and some other places belonging to this powerful 
family, reverted to the Crown, and the proud, am- 
bitious duke, thus despoiled of his wealth and 
princely honours, was either obliged to fly to 
Portugal, and hide his proscribed head in shame, 
ignominy, and poverty, or to humiliate himself and 
sue for mercy and forgiveness from the Sovereign 
he had betrayed. Don Alonzo was strictly 
guarded. His confessor alone was allowed access 
Whatever might have been his 
crime, he could only be tried by his peers, and the 
members of the council of Castile; and every one 
awaited with curiosity and anxiety the hour of his 
trial. 

The two mendicants who, by a strange chance, 
had discovered this unheard of plot with the 
enemies of the State, had been munificently re- 
warded, and it only remained with themselves to 
make a respectable figure in the world; bat they 
were unaccustomed to affluence, and felt them- 
selves rather embarrassed than otherwise by its 
possession, 


In the meantine Theresa waited with gloomy 
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she had played a secret part. She still feared 
that the influence of the Count-duke would save 
the life of Don Alonzo. 

One day, to the surprise of our two mendicants, 
Paco Rosales was commanded to the palace, 
where he was to be admitted to a private audience 


with the King, after high-mass; nevertheless he | 


did not return till late in the evening. 

“The King spoke to me !” cried he, boisterously 
bursting into the room where his companion sat 

iently awaiting for him. 

Tell me all about it, then,” answered Tovalito, 
quietly ; “ thou art now as proud as any grandee.” 

“First, I had to wait seven hours,’’ replied 
Paco, hastening to take off his doublet of fine 
black cloth, his stiff ruff, and his shoes with 
rosettes ; “ the gentleman who conducted me left 
me in a large saloon where there were as many 
paintings as at Notre Dame de Guadaloupe. But 
all those fine pictures do not represent the Acts of 
the Apostles, nor the lives of the Saints. But 
nevertheless, they were not to be despised, and I 
could not help admiring one or two of them. 1 
was not alone, however, so I was ashamed to look 
too much at all the splendour that surrounded me. 
Besides, I confess I forgot myself, and actually 
held out my lat to some fine cavaliers who were 
walking up and down waiting their turn, I sup- 
pose, to be admitted. Fortunately for me they 
mistook my meaning, aud politely returned my 
salute.” 

“ The force of habit,” returned Tovalito. 

“At last the geutleman returned,’’ resumed 
Paco, ‘and he led me through a long suite of 
rooms, till we reached the King’s cabinet. There 
I saw a pale, slight man, dressed in black, who did 
not appear to notice me. He had no ornaments 
on him, and his doublet was as plain as my own. 
Who could have guessed that it was the King him- 
self? I should not have known it if the gentleman 
had not said, ‘Sire, here is the man your Majesty 
wished to sec.’ Then | threw myself flat on my 
face before the King ; but I found that 1 had made 
a mistake, for the gentleman giving me a gentle 
kick whispered me to rise and go on my knees. I 
soon scrambled up again and kneeling down, as ill 
luck would have it, held out my hat, which the 
geutleman perceiving, he kindly took it from me, 
and put it where I could not reach it. As you 
may suppose, 1 felt rather uncomfortable, and 
wished myself back on the steps of Notre Dame 
de Guadaloupe.” 

“It is easy to see, Paco, that thou wert not 
born to greatness,” said Tovalito drily ; “but go 
on. 

“ Well, then, the King, instead of questioning 
me about those papers, as I expected, asked me if 
I had ever known Douna Theresa anywhere else 
but at Madrid. Thou mayst imagine how em- 
barrasscd I was when I felt that I should either 
tell a lie to the King, my master, or betray the 
whole truth of what I knew.” 

** Miserable creature ; thou hast revealed all.” 
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“No, on the coutrary ; I said that I saw her 
for the first time a few days since, when she be- 
stowed charity upon me. My reply did not appear 
to give him much satisfaction, for he threw him- 
self back in his arm-chair, and with a sigh, and a 
wave of his royal hand, he coudescendingly said 
to me, ‘ That will do, begone.’” 

“Thou art a foot taller, since then,” said To. 
valito, “but thou shouldst have thanked his 
Majesty for ali his favours.” 

“He did not give me time. I suppose he 
thought I had been standing too long already. But 
what thinkest thou now of our fortunes, friend 
Tovalito? We have an income of six thousand 
reals. Shall we ever be able to spend so much 
money ? It would be impossible.” 

“Why so? why should-not we live as comfort- 
ably and as idly as many others.” 

“Hold thy peace,” interrupted Paco, “if we 
are Overheard, no one will give us anything.” 

“I see we shall pass our lives at the door of 
Notre Dame, after all,” said Tovalito, “take it 
all-in-all, it is as good a place as any other; in the 
winter we can warm ourselves in the sun, ‘and in 
summer we can cool ourselves under the porch, 
provided there is any air. Is not this all that we 
want? And with our money we can found a per- 
petual mass for the repose of our souls,” said 
Tovalito sarcastically. 

“Yes,” said Paco, with simplicity, “it is cer- 
tainly better not to enjoy it till after our deaths.” 

At these words he finished divesting himself of 
his court dress, which, much to his internal satis- 
faction, he replaced by his old rags. 

“T am ready,” said he, “ we may now go out 
and see what we can pick up on the Prado.” 

The two friends then sauntered on through the 
suburb of Alocha, till they reached a long, narrow, 
dirty lane, at the end of which rose the State 
prison, a heavy, gloomy old edifice, where the con- 
demned prisoners of the inquisition were confined. 
In one of the darkest and deepest of its under- 
ground cells was Don Alonzo imprisoned. 

Whilst the two mendicants stood looking at 
its gloomy and melancholy walls, the door opened, 
and a procession of monks with their arms crossed 
and their heads bent upon their breasts, entered 
one after another, in regular file. When the last 
of them had disappeared, and the door was again 
closed, Paco observed to his companion that the 
reverend Capucian fathers had gone to shrive the 
poor condemned prisoners for the last time before 
their execution. 

“The same idea siruck me,” said Tovalito, 
‘‘when I saw them telling their beads so de- 
voutly.”” 

“I suppose it is fixed for to-morrow.” 

“Yes,” interrupted a voice near them, “ to- 
morrow, at day-break, Don Alonzo is to mount 
the scaffold, and die the death of a traitor.” 

The mendicants started, turned round, and 
beheld Theresa. She was dressed entirely in 
black, and a crape veil covered her head and 
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THE STATE PRISON. 


shoulders, completely concealing her face; but 
Paco Rosales instantly recognised her peculiar 
yoice, and guessing the motive of her visit to that 
of the Prado, he asked her if he or his friend 
could be of any use to her. 
“Yes,” replied she, “ ye can escort me to the 
ison. I have an order from the King which 
will open every door in it to me, or any one I 
may choose to take with me. Be here, therefore, 
this evening a little before dusk. You shall not 
have to wait for me.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE STATE PRISON. 


Taat same night Theresa, followed by Paco Ro- 
sales and Tovalito, entered the State prison. A 
dead silence reigned around this horrible place 
where so many unfortunate beings dragged out 
their miserable lives, shut in from the rest of the 
world by the strong barriers of human invention. 
The air within the vaults was chill and damp, and 
as Theresa followed the intricate wiudings of the 
turnkey, who went before her with the lantern in 
his hand, the cold struck to her heart, and she 
shivered as in the depth of winter. After passing 
five or six doors, and traversing a dark, humid 
court, she arrived at the entrance ‘of the chapel, 
where the condemned criminal passed the eve of 
his execution in prayer with his confessor. 

The wax tapers on the altar threw a wan, and 
glimmering light over this melancholy scene. A 
few Capucian friars, standing up in the choir, 
chanted the funeral service for the dead; Don 
Alonzo, kneeling before a prie-diew, with a black 
velvet pall thrown over him, repeated the resp »nses 
in a low but unshaken voice. Seated in a stall a 
few paces from this group, was an old man with 
his face buried in his hands; but the sudden, ner- 
vous starts, and convulsive motion of his body, 
bespoke the cruel agonies of his mind. This man 
was the father of the condemned, the Duke de 
Medina Sidonia, arrived the day before ; he had 
obtained permission to take his last leave of his 
unfortunate son. 

Theresa, advancing hastily to where Don Alonzo 
was kneeling, suddenly threw back her veil, aud 
stood confronting her perjured lover. 

“Don Alonzo,” cried she, in a deep tone, “do 
you recognise me ?” 

At tle sound of this voice he started to his 
feet, the pall dropped from his shoulders, and he 
stood like one resuscitated from the tomb; a mor- 
tal paleness overspread his face, his handsome 
features worked with mental agony, and his wan 
lips moved in unuttered and broken words as he 
gazed at the apparition before him. 
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from my home ? Do you forget the Domiuican 
church where we stood together plighted by the 


_ most sacred and solemn vows, before the altar of 


| our God ? 


We were then about to be united in 


the preseuce of the dead, but the hour struck that 


was to separate us in this world, and rend the 
earthly ties that bound my heart to thine. Once 
more we stand together in the presence of the 
dead; but not now, as then, when it was I who 


_ stood dishonoured and disgraced before men ; con. 


demued, cast off, disowned by my family, with no 


other resource than to lie down and die, or live to 


' endure worse torments than death. 





ee 


“ Yes, it is I, Theresa,” resumed she; “I see | 


you have not forgotten me, nor have I forgotten 
you, as my presence here bears witness. But do 
you also remember that night when you tore me 


But [ have 
lived through all my miseries. I have struggled 
to retain my vital powers, I have braved the auger 
of my God--the contempt of men; I have hardened 
my heart against all appeals of softness, or of 
pity, and braced my nerves foran hour dearer to 
me than life—the hourof revenge. It is come.” 

The expression of her ghastly countenance as 
she pronounced these horrible and impious words 
was terrible. The monks, appalled and terror 
stricken, had drawn nearer to the scene, and stood 
listening in painful curiosity whilst she spoke. The 
old duke, who had also recognised Theresa, hastily 
arose and in a loud and angry voice commanded 
her to quit the chapel. 

“Signor Duke,” said she with Aauleur, “ we 
have met before this. I threw imyself on my 
knees at your feet and implored you for more than 
my life—my honour. You repulsed me with cold 
disdam ; you then thought to destroy with im- 
punity the peace and reputation of a poor, weak, 
unprotected girl. You were harsh, unpitying, un- 
merciful ; you insulted and trampled upon me, and 
then left me alone to the scorn and jest of the 
world. But the bruised worm has turned, Sir 
Duke, and stung thee to the heart. I am re- 
venged. It is I who have delivered thy son 
Alonzo de Guzman up to justice. It is I who 
send him to the scaffold.” 

“ His blood then be upon thy head,” cried the 
Duke, as overcome by the violence of contending 
feelings, he sunk back in his seat insensible to all 
else around him. 

There was a momentary silence, which was at 
length broken by Don Alonzo, who appeared to 
be reanimated by some pain!ul emotion. “ Theresa,” 
said he, raising his mournful eyes to her face, “all 
human passions give way before death; there is 


_ neither love nor hate in the heart, and all memory 


of the past, except repentance for its sins, lies 
buried in the awful future. You whom I have 
betrayed, forgive me, as I forgive you in these my 
last moments.” 

At these words the young girl’s heart melted, 
and bursting into tears she threw herself on her 
knees before him, “ Alas!" cried she in wild 
despair, “was it for this I have lived—for this 
borne the torments of my horrible life. Is this 
the revenge for which I have prayed, toiled, for 
which I have sacrificed my peace, my honour, my 


— self-estecm. Ol! fool, wretch that Tam! It 
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recoils upon myself; and God has only heard my 
prayer as a punishment for my guilt. All the 
sufferings of my life never equalled these of this 
terrible night. Oh! Alonzo, pardon me, pardon 
me. 

But he appeared no longer to hear her ; engaged 
in prayer with the monks, his face was turned 
towards the altar, and he seemed to forget her 
very existence. The two mendicants crouched in 


a distant corner of the chapel, and looked with ' 


pity and horror on the scene before then. 

“ Alonzo,” she cried again frantically ; but he 
turned not, and she fell on the flags, where she 
remained for some time sileat and motionless. At 
this momeat there was a slight commotion in the 


than a living man, was still sitting upright in his 


stall—led him unresistingly between them through | 


a small door which opened into the vestry. The 


other monks immediately surrounded Don Alonzo, | 


and conducted him from the chapel through an 
opposite door into a long, narrow, dark passage, 
leading into one of the prison chambers. 

At this sight Theresa started up, and with a 
wild ery rushed into the passage. Paco Rosales 
and Tovalito followed her, but she was already 
where a deed of horror met 
gaze. 

The lifeless body of Don Alonzo lay stretched 
upon the flags. The king in his clemency had 
spared him the shame of a public execution. He 
was strangled in his cell. 

Theresa looked upon her work—her deed of 
fiendish vengeance—not in the spirit of vindictive 


_act of violence upon herself, followed her. 
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hate and gratified revenge, but deep and terrible 
remorse. The veil had fallen from her eyes, aud 
she beheld her crime in al! its natural deformity ; 
and her guilty soul trembled in the presence of 
her lifeless victim. She called upon God to end 
her sufferings—to strike her dead upon the spot ; 
but it was His merciful will that she should stil] 
live to atone for her sins by a life of prayer and 
contrition. 

She was borne from the cell by the two men- 
dicants back to the chapel, where the monks had 
again assembled, and were praying for the dead. 

The following morning, as Paco Rosales, and 
his friend Tovalito, were going towards the Prado 


; _to see what had become of Theresa, whom they 
church, and two monks going up to the duke, | 


who although quite stupified and more like a corpse | surprised to see her coming towards them. 


had left the night before in the prison, they were 


“Merciful heaven, lady! where are you going 
to ?’’ said Paco. 

“To where God calls me,” replied she. “ Fare- 
weil, Paco, for ever. Say a prayer for me at Notre 
Dame de los Desemparados.” 

The mendicants, grateful for her charity to 
themselves, and fearing that she meditated some 
For 


four-aud-twenty hours she traversed the road from 


beyond their reach, and had gained the cell, Madrid to Aranjuez, without eating a morsel of 


her awe struck | 
| Observance. 


prayers, she entered. 


food till she arrived at te convent of L’Etroite- 
The door being open for morning 
When it again closed, the 
two friends were far on their way to Madrid. 

Two months after this, the convent bell tolled 
for the departed soul of one of the sisters of the 
order of Saint Francois. Sister Frances was 
found dead in her cell. 





TANGLED TALK. 


* Sir, we had talk.’’—Dr. Johnson. 


*“* Better be an outlaw than not free.”—Jean Paul, the Only One. 
“* The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to moderate again, and pass to somewhat else.” —Lord 


Bacon. 


“THE FIRST MILD DAY OF MARCH.” 
Ose of the flattering unctions that I lay to my 
soul when it strikes me tbat I am becoming 
morally seedy is, that I find I] have not lost the 
child’s capacity of wonder, Thank Heaven for 
that! As years pass by, our little lives become 
crowded with trifles, our spiritual hearing is deaf- 
ened with all manner of world-buzzings, and per- 
haps some day, to our horror, we catch ourselves 
doing what a little while ago we should have dis- 
carded a friend for doing,—cutting jokes about 
our most sacred personal concerns ; flouting some 
embalmed treasure which we had erewhile wrapped 
round with saintly-white thoughts, and laid away in 
a cave of memory, to be stolen to at choice times. 
Kut I think it is generally in the winter that we 


do this sort of thing ; 


when we creep round fires, 
and jostle each other, amid all manner of conven- 


tionalities, till we grow worldly-minded. When 
Spring comes we improve, weget back our old selves; 


_we are shocked at the profanities of our winterly 


hivouac, and, springing up, begin (that is, try to 
begin, or fancy we begin, or try to fancy we begin) 
a new march in the “ Way to the blessed Life.” 

I suppose it is that in the Spring we feel some 
of our limitations less. There seems more room 
for what transcendental people call “ communion 
with the Infinite” out of doors than within doors, 
and especially in fine weather. One feels inde- 
pendent of shelter, of the roofs and walls that so 
often “do a prison make,” and all the trumpery 
little amenities and commodities that help on the 
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flagging life in the cold. One feels that it is 
blessing enough to exist, when the world is put- 
ting on its beautiful garments afresh, and the feel- 
ing grows and grows through the summer and the 
autumn, until it declines in the first October chill, 
and then drops away altogether with the first fog 
or raw rain. 

But the wonder of the change which the true 
opening of the year brings to us all, more or less, 
is ever new toa tolerably healthy mind. I have 
felt it so keenly this year that I cannot help 
writing about it, though the sensation of returning 
Spring is not by any means favourable to writing 
in a general way. [If one could sing like the birds 
now —with as little intrusion of ulterior views— 
or bud like the trees—/hat would be something to 
the purpose. It is small satisfaction to be merely 
able to record the bare fact that, Spring being here, 
you feel Spring-like; that all true and beautiful 
things seem suddenly to have become truer to you, 
that the choicest passages of your life are being 
lived over again by you in a sort of waking dream, 
that when you compose yourself to sleep at night, 
you think how beautifully the sunshine will greet 
you to morrow morning when you come down to 
breakfast, how it will brighten the book and the 
manuscript, and how cheerful you will feel on sit- 
ting down to work. All this, however, is true. 
Not less true, perhaps, is it, that you felt rather 
too cheerful for work, the next morning, and were 
irresistibly drawn into the tields to watch the wind 
chafing the great pond, and the boys teasing the 
stray goat, and the impounded donkey looking at 
the horizon with the unaccountable desolation pe- 
culiar to the donkey physiognomy—and, in fact, 
that you “‘ wasted” one of “ the first mild days 
of March,” 





“PRAMES AND FEELINGS.” 


Tuis expression will be familiar enough to a large 
number of my readers. If, among certain classes 
of Dissenters, I had spoken of an alteration in 
my ecclesiastical environment producing any change 
in my sensations, such as the Spring produces in 
the sensations of every one, I should probably have 
been cautioned against “resting in frames and 
feeliugs,’’ i. ¢., against a sentimental piety. A 
man who takes care of his mind and his morals, 
whether he be Christian or Turk, or neither, need 
not be above taking a leaf out of this book. It és 
well not to rest in “ frames and feelings ;’”” not to 
let your moral status be at the mercy of the ba- 
rometer, like Launcelot Smith's, in his “ pantheis- 
tic” stage. It is good, in general, to hold the 
reins of your moods, and the lesson, however 
trite, deserves frequent repetition in these days of 
morbid introversion. I have not the least doubt 
that you or I would have been all the better off 


for the enjoyment of “ the first mild day of March” — 


abroad, if we had had some objective pursuit for 
between-whiles, Ihave often noticed that the 


‘< PRAMES AND FEELINGS.”’ 
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man who takes a country walk with an eye to 
stocking a vioarium, or painting a picture, or filling 
a hortus siccus, is, (other thiogs being equal, and 
supposing him not a machine) likely to see more 
of what the mere contemplatist wands to see than 
he is who has nothing to do but to look out for 
suggestive aspects of natural beauty, and catechise 
at his leisure the universal life around him. 

There is one very important matter, however, 
which your avowed anti-sentimentalist is too apt 
to ignore. It is, that the simple question, towards 
any given “frame or feeling,” whether about 
nature, or whatis above or within nature, must 
be—Is the mood or sensation a zormal oae—one 
which, upon the balance of a mass of human ex- 
periences, and the considerations drawn from the 
nature of the case, appears quite natural? If so, 
there is an end; the “ frame or feeling” must be 
right, and must be allowed fair swing. And it is 
absurd to demand tokens of its value in its imme- 
diate influence upon conduct. It may be safely 
asserted that our best moments, whether of thought 
or feeling, are those of which the fructification is 
slow. 

It were a nice question to determine between the 
laxity of sentimentalism, and the tyranny of utilita- 
rian hard-headeduess, ia this matter of “ frames and 
feelings” —to determine, I mean, which is the more 
mischievous. The mere suggestion of the ques- 
tiou brings to my mind eertain incidents in certaia 
remote country circles where “frames and feel- 
ings’? were a perpetual topic, and where the li- 
terature commonly called ‘ sentimenial” has 
always had a hard fight for it. Do you know 
Graveley? No, I will be bound you do not. 
Graveley, under which name I include both Great 
Graveley and Little Graveley, was a rural district 
where there were two very small communities of 
very worthy dissenters, and one church with a 
very wicked parson. You have not the least idea, 
till I tell you, 


“HOW LETTERS FLOURISHED IN GRAVELEY.” 


Bot flourish they did—in their own unsentimental 
way. Though sentimentalism got a footing 
at last, as you will see. A great deal goes 
on in small, out-of-the-way places. Every cir- 
cle is a world of its own, where the Grand Drama 
is acted in little, with less promptitude in the 
scene shifting, fewer properties and decorations, 
and to a smaller auditory, but with much the same 
incident and dialogue as on the boards of the 
“ Theatre Royal,’ before which the historian, the 
novelist, and the moralist sit in their perpetual 
private boxes, taking notes and printing them. 

I have often been struck with the vividuess 
attending the representations at Graveley, which 
is, of cuourse, only a sample of such quaint, 
country places. The truth is, the supernumeraries 
are so few, and the chorus makes so liitle noise 
in these minor houses, these barns where “the 
play” is not only “the thing,” but aff “ the 
thing,” that the leading characters, the types, 
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stand out, and you hear all they say, and see all 
they do. There is no mistaking the villain of the 
piece, or the desolate father, or the forlorn one 


singing “ Willow, willow, willow, ah, poor me!” | re, : 
In other words, in a small circle, the interest of | the road to ruin in an agrarian point of view. 


Everybody | 
knows everybody, and there is not a bustling | 


life is both concentrated and patent. 


crowd in which the greatest body is nobody till 
you look for him. 

I would rather not venture to guess the popu- 
lation of Graveley. The clown when asked how 
large the stone flung at him was, said it was a 
round stone, a sizeable sort of stoue—if he must 


ora potato. In the same spirit, 1 would observe 
of the population of Graveley, major and minor, 
that it was about as numerous as the quarterly 
meeting for the dispatch of business at the literary 
institution of your own highly favoured suburb, 
which you are particularly requested to attend. 
Yet, besides knowing of more romances transacted 
in Graveley, and in connection with Graveley, than 
Ihave picked up in the streets of London during 
a much longer residence, 1 have been much 
struck, not only with the vividness there of cer- 
tain phases of societarian development, the regu- 
larity with which they seemed to follow their 
leaders, and cluster round a punctum saliens of 
personal character, but also with the number of 
illustrative instances which any particular phase of 
developement afforded—just as in that wide, wide 
world, which is round like an orange, slightly 
flattened at the poles. 

I am thinking at the moment of the literature of 
Gravelcy, native and imported—the home produce 
and the foreign article. I cannot say much for its 
art or its science; but its poetry, its philosophy, 
its belles-lettres in general, I can vouch for. I 
could name its Plato and its Aspasia, and say 
something of its Academus. The Muses flourished 
in Graveley on over-fed pork and heavy dumplings, 
and every third breast, male or female, was a gush- 
ing fount of nectareous verse. We all know of 
Mr. Hiram Adolphus Hawkins, in “ Kavanagh,” 
who “spoke blank verse in the bosom of his 
family ;" at Graveley, verse was limited to corres- 
pondence and to occasional effusions of pleasantry 
or passion—only correspondence was incessant, 
and the occasional effusions were almost hourly. 


And it is a remarkable instance of instinctive good | 


taste in this generation of sweet singers that, unlike 
the reckless Hawkins, they usually abstained from 
blank verse, on the ground of its extreme difficulty. 
Whenever they attempted it, the “piece” (the 
Graveleyian name for a poem—every poem was a 


«“ piece”) was solemnly headed with the words, | 





HOW LETIERS FLOURISHED IN GRAVELEY. 


individual had to succumb to the grand laws of 
compensation, just like inferior mortals; for what 
he gained in literary dignity he invariably lost in 
practical prestige, and was considered almost on 


Everything he did on his farm was dubious, and he 
could not look grave in company without hearing 
titters among the girls (girls did titter in Graveley), 


and whispers of “ moon-raking’’ aud “ star-gaziiig” 
| among the practical people. 


If the blank versifier 
and culprit was a lady, her clieeses were subjected 


| to the most trenchant criticism allowed by the code 
of Graveleyian etiquette, and the heels of her own 


be exact, it was about as big asa lump of chalk and her childrens’ stockiugs were inspected with 


uusleeping vigilance by perennial juries of matrons, 

I account for the superlative estimation in which 
blank verse was held at Graveley by supposing that 
the Graveleyians had made the discovery whicb 
others, both more and less cultivated, have often 
made besides—namcely, that though to a neophyte 
the trick of rhyming appears something very pro- 
found and mysterious indeed, the jingle of his bells 
really stimulates Pegasus to new paces—that the 
sound so frequently helps the sense as to com- 
pensate you for the trouble you may now and then 
have in finding an amiably disposed mate fora 
word like parallelopipedon; that, consequently, 
there is presumably more of the pure afflatus where 
there is no rhyme, supposing the work to be cre- 
ditably turned out. 

The three leading Graveleyian classics were Dr. 
Dodd’s “Prison Thoughts,” Bloomfield, and 
Susannah Harrison, and I am unable to say which 
was most prized, most imitated, or most quoted 
from. Any quotation you might hear in Graveley 
society which did not come from one of these was 
sure to be from Miltou—at least you were told 
so. A very well-sounding passage, wanting a 
parent, was sure to be fathered on Blind John. 
I think I have just Aeard of a Graveleyian who 
once quoted Shakespere, or professed to do so— 
but I regard the anecdote as apocryphal, more 
especially as I know the popular horror of anything 


“dramatic was so excessive, that the fact of Milton 


having written “Samson Agonistes’’ and “Comus,” 
was often mentioned to his discredit, and only the 
immense prestige of his name and of his great 
topic, secured him his place in Graveleyian affec- 
tions. 

I have by me a bundle of faded manuscript 
miscellanies, among which are contributions from 
almost every pen in Graveley—good, bad, and 
indifferent, and almost all of them in verse, chiefly 
pastoral and serious. I say almost, because there 
is a considerable sprinkling of recipes for dropsy, 
asthma, and rheumatism; and there are a few 


Wrote in blank verse,” strongly underlined, to | ladies’ letters, in which the leading topics are in- 


call attention to the audacity of the flight. If the | 


composition was esteemed successful, the poet was 


forthwith a marked man (or woman), and was | 
appealed to the next time any question arose be- | 
tween relatives and antecedents, or concerning the | 


variably births, deaths, and marriages, and final 
perseverance. Among the lyrics of the minor 
poets of Graveley, I find one, the production of a 
young mother, whose strong minded infant had 
testified objections to his par.nt attending public 


earth’s distance from the sun. But the felicitous | worship twice a day. The poem displays all the 
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usual characteristics of feminine writing, especially | 
that one characteristic of boundless regard for the | 
minister. Here are a verse or two from an 


ODE. 


ON SENDING A CAKE TO A MINISTER WHO TAD BEEN A 
FARM LABOURER. 
Time long ago, you used to sow, 
With seedlip by your side ; 
Now, for my sake, accept a cake, 
Nor let it wound your pride 


To turn with me, and look and see, 
The goodness of the Lord, 

Who from the seed, in very deed, 
Called youto preach his word. 


Could I partake with you the cake, 
The moments would be dear, 

As that can’t be, I'll send it thee, 
And bow submissive here. 

You will not expect or require me to criticise 
verses like those. I have many similar composi- 
tions, all breathing pious and kindly feeling, and 
mostly turning upon some incident of the hour. 
An accident to a chimney pot wakes up a sturdy 
farmer to a fierce lyric, beginning 


“ Beneath this humble roof, 
My father lived of old.” 


The return of a borrowed half-crown is cele- 
brated in octosyllabics of ‘* fatal facility.” 


“The silver piece to you is sent, 
To banish all your discontent,” 


and so on. The figures of speech are often 
questionable, and “truth” is sometimes forced 
into a hateful rhyming alliance with “ earth.” 
But the general conclusion from my bundle of 
manuscript is, that Graveley would have been an 
Arcadia, in its way, if it had not been for two 
circumstances, I. That things cost money; II. 
That two men cannot marry the same woman, and 
vice versd—circumstances which (the philosophic 
mind will not fail to observe) enter largely into the 
composition of human discomfort everywhere. 

| , These good people, then, found themselves in 
popular and entertaining literature. The circula- 
tiug library was a thing only remotely dreamt of 
in Graveley. It was believed that works of fiction 
were read by the servants at the hall, and the 
wicked old parson at the church had been heard to 
speak of “Tom Jones ;’’ but in my own immediate 
circle, which comprised nearly the whole popula- 
tion, these things were spoken of as hobgoblin 
stories. If you were seen with a story book in 
your hand, you would be reminded of Joseph, and 
the infelicitous fruit which grew on that garden 
wall in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ;” and if the 
plague had broken out, the consternation could 
scarcely have been greater in Graveley than it 
was, when a female relative of one of our good 
friends who had come up from London to settle 
there, was found to have brought with her ‘* Thad- 
deus of Warsaw,” by Miss Porter, aud “ The 
ae of the Abbey,” by Regina Maria 

! 








These contraband articles were coolly produced, 
from time to time, and read by their owner quite 
as a matter of course, and with no apparent sense 


_of their combustibleness. Cousinly kindness at 


first barely tolerated them, but by-and-bye their 
exterior became familiar. One day the open book 
was dipped into by a native, as it lay upon the gar- 


den seat. It is written in the annals of Graveley 
that the first trespasser was a lady. It is also 
_ written in the same annals that, having broken the 


ice, she began to drink more boldly. It is also 
recorded that a serious passage in “ Thaddeus of 
Warsaw,” artfully quoted without acknowledgment 
of its source, by a daring innovator, was so for- 
tunate as to meet the approbation of one of the 
deacons of one of the churches, and from that 
hour the fortunes of fiction began to look uo. in 
Graveley. “Thaddeus of Warsaw,” and “ The 
Children of the Abbey,” were read at first in 
snatches, and in bye-places: afterwards ta extenso 
and before the sun. “Thaddeus of Warsaw” 
always held its own and commanded most readers, 
until I left the place, which I attribute partly to 
its intrinsic superiority, but still more to its being 
“founded on fact.” This, which to a critical eye 
means a bad book, was a strong recommendation 
in the eyes of the sober-minded and uncritical 
Graveleyians. 

The lady who was successful in revolutionising 
the literary taste of Graveley in the matter of fic- 
tion was a pleasant, lively, dashing little body, 
something of a coquette and a romp, but with 
strong andeven passionate feelings. The general 
impression of her was that she was a ne’er-do-well, 
who would bring down somebody’s, if ndt every- 
body’s, grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. Yet 
she eventually “ joined the church,” and adorned 
the profession she made by doing so—at least that 
was my own opinion of the matter: I fear some 
of the good folk found her rather “ unsavoury,”’ 
aud too mercurial, but she was the flower of 
Graveleyian wifehood, and a watchful and affee- 
tionate mother. She was ever doing kindnesses, 
and concentrated in her own rosy, plump little 
person the functions of Benevolent Association, 
Visiting Committee, Dorcas Society, and I know 
not what besides. She never flinched from a sick- 
bed or a tale of trouble, and I cannot wish you a 
happier departure from this life than that of the 
frank, playful creature who first introduced fiction 
into Graveley. 

Her works do follow her, in more senses than 
one. In poetry, Graveley has now got as far as 
Crabbe and Hemans! I am told that “ Deer- 
brook” and ‘Jane Eyre,’’ have been read by the 
élite of the place, and that the keeper of the post- 
office takes in the “ Words”—by which I presume 
my correspondent means the “ Household Words” 
of Mr. Charles Dickens. 

Perhaps I ought to state that the observations 
of the Graveleyians upon which these memoranda 
are founded, were made by meat the mature age 
of four or five, aud that they have since bem 
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TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF A COSMOPOLITE'S LIFE. 


constant intercourse with a | of my reading fricnds that I cannot forbear remark. 


Graveley 
borious study of the MSS. in question. I should 


fear sentimentalism is now making sad havoc 
among the Graveleyians, and that “frames and 
feelings” are of much more account than they 
used to be there. It is the natural consequence 


of becoming literary. 


A PRACTICAL CAUTION. 

A pay’s holiday generally necessitates another 
day’s fiddle-faddling. ‘Take twelve hour’s recrea- 
tion, and you hope to be able to work like a lion 
to-morrow—but you discern, to your sorrow, that 
you must put a bar of laziness between pleasure 
and work. 
time. 


READING BOOKS, 


Tuere is a particular in which I am often finding 
out afresh that I differ so widely from the majority 


ttle team ed ee 








Remember this in planning out your | 


ing upon it. I mean in the capacity of reading 
the same book an indefinite number of times with- 


| out getting tired of it. 


In society, it is admitted that the longer you 
know a person who is worth knowing, the better 
you understand him—that you make fresh dis. 
coveries every time you see him—that, if at first 
he was a surprise and a pleasure, he becomes, as 
he grows upon you, more and more a revelation 
and a bettering influence. Why should it not be 
understood to be the same with a book that is 
worth reading? In fact, itis so; but few, com. 
paratively, recognise the fact. With books, as 
with men and women, though first impressions have 
their own proper value, the more progress you 
make in mastering their idiosyncrasies, the more 
good you get out of them. It is only when an 


_ author’s trick of phrase has become quite familiar, 
| that you have leisure to bestow on what underlies 
it, and master his secret thought. 


And even 


then, there are “wheels within wheels” ad 


infinitum. 





TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF A COSMOPOLITE’S LIFE; 


BEING 


PAGES OF ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ADVENTURE, 


Axsout the third day after our entering upon that 
vast and almost impenetrable jungle alluded to in 


my last chapter, we had started, as usual, at early | 


dawn, with a long and dreary day’s journey before 
us. In the jungle, though we travelled slowly, and 
our progress was often interrupted by the density 
of brambles and tiger-grass, yet the complete 
shelter afforded by the netted foliage of stately 
and ancient trees, that had intertwined their 
branches through centuries of time, created a cool 
and refreshing atmosphere, which enabled both 
beast and man to undergo more bodily fatigue 
than could have been expected in the open country, 
exposed to the fierce rays of an Indian sun; 
moreover, everyone was anxious to be quit, as 
speedily as available, of such unpleasant neighbours 
as teemed in that vicinity. 

About three hours before noon, a favourite 
little spaniel, that sometimes trotted alongside of 
us on foot, but oftener rode in one or the other of 
our palanquins, suddenly leapt out of mine in pur- 
suit of some stray hare that had crossed our path- 
way, and instantly disappeared in the dense foliage 
that surrounded us on every side. C——~, who 
was close behind us on horseback, endeavoured to 
reach the pet before evil should ‘befall her; but 





| almost as instantaneously did a chetah leap out 


from its lair, and with one bound disappear with 
our little favourite firmly secured in its jaws. 


| Losing all control over himself, C-—— very in- 


judiciously set spur to his horse, and followed 
as best he could upon the track of this felon 
of the forest. A few minutes gallop convinced 
him, however, of the futility and rashness of such 
an attempt; yet, not before he had lost sight of 
the narrow track that we were pursuing. He 
speedily became entangled amongst an impenetrable 
maze of brushwood and brier. More and more 
bewildered—deeper and deeper entangled in 4 
part where probably human being had never before 
penetrated, C , and his godawallah* (who, 
Indian like, had followed him on foot carrying his 
gun for him), held a consultation as to the best 
mode of procedure, which resulted in their deter- 
mining to leave it to the instinct of the horse and 
dogs to retrieve them from a dilemma far more 
horrible than conception ever realised. It was 
well they did so, as the result will clearly testify. 
Giving head to the faithful Arab, preceded by a 
brace of greyhounds, and a few English pointers, 
these two adventurers speedily found themselves 
extricated from an apparently impenetrable thicket, 
and to their great joy entered upon a well beaten 


— -—— 





* Indian groom. 
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track, where the ruts of cartwheels gave evidence 
of their having again recovered the highway from 
which they had so recklessly swerved. In this 
conclusion they were sadly mistaken. Emerging 
suddenly from the intense gloom that surrounded 
them, they found themselves in a wide open space 
that had been effectually cleared of trees and 
brushwood, and where, to their utter dismay and 
consternation, they beleld a herd of wild elephants 
lazily disporting themselves in the sunlight that 
here penetrated. Hardly a moment intervened 
before their intrusion was discovered, and instantly 
resented. The leader of the herd, an immense 
male elephant, with tusks that would have proved 
a treasure-trove to any ivory seeker, gave the 
alarm by raising such a trumpeting as woke up 
echoes far and wide. Immediately the others took 
up the strain, and then there ensued a bewildering 
and fearful scene, such as few of my readers 
would ever desire to contemplate. Amidst the 
deafening clamour and roar, the crushing and 
crackling of branches and tender plauts, the 
chattering of frightened monkeys, the fluttering 
of alarmed birds, the screams of the peacocks, and 
a hundred other unaccountable, and heretofore un- 
heard sounds,—there stood that noble steed, with 
its pallid rider, an Arab of true blood, snorting 
forth defiance at his gigantic opponents, till, seizing 
the bit with firm grasp, and despite all my terrified 
frieud’s efforts to swerve him from his course, he 
charged boldly right in amongst the thickest of 
the herd, and by the suddenness of the movement 
scattered them left and right, bringing utmost 
confusion amongst their ranks—causing a like 
effect, most probably, as was produced by the 
fatal light cavalry charge at Balaklava. This 
effect, however, was but of momentary duration ; 
no sooner had the gallant steed dashed through 
the monstrous phalanx that opposed it, than they 
with one accord wheeled round, and trumpeting 
forth their rage, followed in pursuit. These were 
moments of terrible suspense to poor C 
Away flew the terrified intruders over the narrow 
and uncertain pathway, often so wedged in with 
forest on either side, and so entangled with 
branches, as to threaten to overthrow horse and 
rider, a mishap that must have proved fatal to both, 
whilst poor C retained just consciousness 
enough to be aware that the enraged elephants, 
well versed in the mazy mystifications of the 
jangle, were hot in pursuit, carrying away before 
them all minor objects that opposed their progress 
tearing off huge branches that might have 
caused a hale mau a forenoon’s occupation to lop 
off, aud even endeavouring by short cuts through 
the jungle to get ahead and arrest their further 
flight. Moreover, it was a matter of great un- 
certainty as to whether the pathway led to the 
abode of civilisation, or the densest and Jeast 
frequented portions of the jungle,—whether the 
first thing they might encounter should prove 
friend or foe—man or tiger,—and, in any case, 
whether the greater strength of the elephants 
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would not weary out the horse, and eventually 
triumph over its superior speed. 

In this fearful state of affairs the chase con- 
tinued for apwards of an bour and a-half, when 
most providentially C came upon a large 
party of wood-cutters, who had come out with 
bullock carts and provisions, for a week's labour 
in felling timber, required for ship-building pur- 
poses on the sea coast of Malabar, at Cochin, and 
Quilon. These men, by shouts and firing of guns, 
frightened away the enraged elephants, and thus 
the fugitives were most fortunately rescued. For 
a consideration, a large body of these men recon- 
ducted C to the highroad from which he had 
strayed, and, in their way, they encountered 
and delivered the terrified godawallah, who, at 
first sight of the elephants, had taken refuge 
amongst the branches of a very lofty teak tree, 
where he was exceedingly annoyed by the anties of 
monkeys, aud whence he observed with terror that 
two elephants, detaching themselves from the herd 
pursuing his master, took up their position as 
sentries at the bottom of the tree, picked up C.'s 
double barrelled gun, chucked it with such force 
into the air, that the concussion occasioned by the 
fall caused both barrels to explode, and not only 
the elephants, but his other persecutors, the mon- 
keys, were put to flight by so sudden and unusual 
a sound. 

It may be readily conceived in what agonies of 
suspense the rest of the party had remained during 
the unaccountable absence of C——. At first, 
ready excuses were framed, knowing, as we did, 
his sporting propensities; but when breakfast 
had long been discussed, and our dinner hour 
was near at hand, then indeed sad forebodings as 
to his fate arose. Our alarm was all the more 
augmented when, towards one p.in., the greyhounds 
and the other dogs, sore of foot and perfeetly ex- 
hausted, crept into the bungalow where we were 
lodged. The cutwal* had dispersed the whole 
village, with strict orders not to return without 
tidings; but it was not until night had closed over 
our miserable abode, that our hearts were made 
glad by the cheerful voice of the missing one, who, 
though exhausted, and without food from the pre- 
vious evening, raised a cheer to announce his 
return, that made our hearts tingle again with 
gladness. 

The day after this adventure, we reached Ma- 
nautoddy, where we were hospitably received and 
lodged by Major Beavan (Author of “ Thirty 
Years in India”); then the commandant of the 
company of Sepoys stationed there, whose house 
was full of young subalterns, attracted hither by 
the love of sport—for game of every description, 
abounded in the neighbourhood, and the sportsman 
might take his choice from a royal tiger to a 
widgeon. 

Five days more journeying brought us to our 


destination. 











* Native magistrate. 
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INSIDE A 


CHAPTER VI. 
INSIDE A PALANQUIN. 


I care not who asserts to the contrary, and this 


is a bold challenge, but I maintain that there is no | 


mode of conveyance at once so luxurious and con- 
venient as a good Indian palanquin, Admitting 
that for speed it will bear no comparison with 


for distance, night travelling, and a hot climate, 
for a country where hotels or inns are things yet 
to come, nothing can compete with a good palan- 
quin, carried by a well assorted private set of 
bearers. Every respectable resident in India 
employs private sets of palanquin bearers, who 
are in regular monthly pay; and, in addition to 
their stipulated business of carrying to and fro, 
make themselves useful in a dozen different ways 
—they dust the furniture, sweep up the dry 
leaves and litter in front of the house, help to 
water the garden, carry cocked-hatted looking 
chits” (the Indian for billet-doux), or scented 
invitations to balls from house to house, run for 
the doctor, belp to pull the punkah, water the 
euscuss blinds during the prevalence of fierce hot 
winds, fetch chatties of water to the bath, rig up 
swings or make palm leaf toys for the children, 
sing Hindoo love ditties to soothe fractious master 
Billy, carry baby and the ahmah* in the best 
tongon down to the beach before sunrise (and 
never tell tales when ahmahs, liable to human 
frailties accidently, meet with chokera and carry 
on flirtations). All these, in addition to carrying 
the Burra Sahib to his office, and fetching him 
home in the evening. 

A fine, sturdy, healthy, good humoured people 
are these Hindoo bearers, full of good feeling, 
willing, active, and of herculean strength. Seldom 
jangling amongst themselves, always neatly clad, 
and profuse and scrupulous in ablutions; respect- 
ful and respectable, and usually all of a like 
stature and equal strength. I speak of private 
sets that are chosen by the head bearer, who is 
himself a perfect Adonis, with a voice that can be 
heard a mile off on a calm day, and who is usually 
possessed of the faculty of telling poochey-carah 
(tamul, ogre, or ghost) stories, which hush the 
most obstreporous of Anglo-Indian children into 
terrified slumber. Such, at least, is a fair picture 
of the sets employed by us; ordinarily they are 
the same all over the presidency, and carry you 
with a precision and ease that renders the motion 
hardly perceptible, and tends to soothe one to 
rest. Such is not the case, however, with hired 
bearers, who carry hack palkees at so much a day. 
These are a very inferior class of people, and 
seldom of the true caste ; rarely of an equal height, 
the deficiency has to be made up by a mass of 
shoulder eushions, the slipping or mal-arrangement 
of which cause excruciating joltings to the unfor- 
tunate victim inside. And it not unseldom happens 





* Wet nurse. 





PALANQ’ IN. 


that five or six of these hired palkees, laden with 
fresh imported griffins, bound on a formal round 
of morning calls, get up a kind of hurdle, tearing 
along full speed, screaming and jostling, til] 
some abrupt turuing brings them into violent con. 
tact with each other, and the result is a lamentable 
heap of ruins—bearers with bruised heads and 


other* vehicles, and for appearance is far less | skins, broken poles, and smashed panels, and, in 


dignified than a four-in-hand ; still I persist that | 


the centre, endeavouring to extricate himself from 
a chaos of ruined materials, gentleman Cadet 
Snibbey ina profound state of bewilderment. 

Sometimes it also occurs that ludicrous mis. 
takes, rather aggravating to the bearers themselves, 
are brought about from ignorance of the people’s 
language and customs. An old anecdote is current 
at Madras of a very corpulent shipmaster, whose 
weight threatened to force the bottom out of the 
palanquin, and grievously oppressed the unhappy 
men, who could only just crawl along with their 
burden. Conscious of his own misfortune, an- 
noyed at the notice he evidently attracted, and 
enraged at the snail's pace they were creeping 
along at, the stout man lay smothering his anger 
till his fevered imagination interpreted the usual 
sing-song nasal drawl of the poor bearers into 
insulting insinuations towards himself, Their 
ah-be-fah pe, ground over and over again, sounded 
to him amazingly like a big fut pig, and so roused 
his indignation, that he jumped out af the palan- 
quin, and violently assaulted the astonished and 
unoffending men, 

But to return to the argument with which I 
started. Travelling by train is doubtless agreeable 
and expeditious, when the journey cccupies only a 
few hours, or at most a day and night. Travel as 
I have done, with hardly an hour's interval, between 
London bridge and Marseilles, and however warm 
and comfortable the first-class carriages, the thing 
is no longer a joke; you feel as if every bone in 
your body was bruised; you feel as every man 
feels that has not wivked at sleep for three nights 
—you are fit to go to bed, and to do nothing else. 
Travel, as I have done also, on horseback, for 
thirty hours at a stretch, and, tell it not, ye Fates, 
what is the result? If you had been broken ona 
wheel you could hardly be a greater martyr for a 
period. Travel on a camel's back, as I have been 
idiot enough to travel, and how do you feel after 
the first hour or so, with regard to breath and 
stiffness? Journey upon an elephant, with a well 
fitted howdah, and, apart from the elephant’s 
vagaries, such as filling his trunk at every puddle, 
and deliberately squirting the contents all over 
you—Heavens! the very recollection is productive 
of an ague. So with regard to stage-coacbes, 
carriages, cabs, carts, waggons, oninibuses, all these 
are agreeable enough, and full useful for a measured 
distance. But I should like to see the man who 
would undertake to travel night and day in these 
without dismounting, save for a few minutes at & 
time, and so continue travelling through eight 
successive days and nights, as I have travelled, 
dawk in a palanquin. With a couple of thousand 
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miles to traverse, give me the palanquin before 
any other mode of conveyance. 

{ remember an old anecdote told of a stage 
coachman, when railways first came into vogue, 
which certainly was the most clearly defined ex- 
planation of the difference between where are you ? 
aud there you are. The ‘old whip,” hard upon 
the new fangled innovations, brought matters to a 
crisis, and his argument to a dead settler, by illus- 
trating two imaginary accidents, and drawing his 
own satisfactory conclusions from the results. ‘* A 
railway,’’ said he, “‘why there’s the engine goes 
a busting, or is blown up, or running into each 
other, or over pressempieces (precipices) and then 


INSIDE A PALANQUIN. 


wiches, newspapers, and a book or two. So much 


for the upper end. From the knees downwards 





(the knees of a full-grown man, not such a precq- 
cious traveller as I was) extended, at an elevation 
of a foot and a half from the bedding, a firm 
shelf, with a ledge, and a good secure drawer in 
it. Here was packed away hat box, dressing case, 
desk, more books, more papers, (aud in most gen- 
tlemen’s palkees, cigars) and other odds and ends, 
whilst in the drawer itself were brushes and 
combs, looking glass, pens and ink, and other little 
requisites. Over this shelf, suspended from the 
ceiling of the palanquin, was a strong open net, 


capital contrivance for preserving oranges aud 


where are ye? Whereas a coach wheel may bolt | 
| which on this present, occasion, was well filled 


off, or a haccident oecur—mayhap you get a bruise 
or two—mayhap a broken limb; but—¢here you 
are —we secs you, and we picks you up, and car- 
ries you to a hospital—now that’s what I call a 
hadequate advantage.” Precisely so—I am_ per- 
fectly of honest Jolin’s opinion—with this even 
more “ hadequate advantage” that my palanquin 
has no wheels to lose; no restive or kicking 
horses to contend with; if au accideut happens at 
all, its the poor bearers’ shins that suffers, not 
mine, and the utmost inconvenience I am put to 
is the abruptness of the jolt. 

And now for the inside of my palanquin—that 
palanquin in which I travelled, and where I found 
myself cosy aud snug, when [ opencd my eyes 
ou the eventful morning recorded in the second 
chapter. My palanquin, then, was about six foot 
loug by three broad, and three in height—for 
model, see specimen in the museum at the India 
House—I mean the small model in the glass case. 
It was lined throughout with green morocco, well 
padded and stuffed. The mattrass and the cushions 
(one flat and one round one) were covered with 
the same material, also well stuffed and padded ; 
over these, at night time, or when anxious for a 
nap, the head bearer carefully spread blankets and 
sheets, and placed a couple of bed pillows, wheu 
my palanquin became as luxuriant a four-poster 
a3 oue could wish for in a hot climate. At other 
times, these were removed and folded together, and 
placed behind the palanquin cushion, so as to prop 
one up into a comfortable sitting posture, then 
the palanquin answered for an easy chair or a 
couch. The cushion, moreover, was so arranged 
by means of leather straps and buttons, as to ad- 
mit of my altering the angle of support for the 

k, by raising or lowering the cushion at 
pleasure, when growing weary of one posture. 
Behind my head, and over either shoulder, were a 
couple of carriage lamps, fixed outside the palan- 
quin, but which threw all the light, when they 
were lit at night, into the interior, through small 
panes of glass, which had curtains to shroud the 

€ at pleasure. On either hand, also, were 
pockets and contrivances for holding a tumbler, a 
bottle, a small goglet® of water, biscuits, sand- 
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* Indian porous jars. 








other fruit, so refreshing on a sultry day, and 


with mangoes and custard apples, which were 
sadly diminished in proportion as the first day’s 
journey drew to a close. Under tc mattrass 
itself, spread out between two sheets, was the 
limited change of linen, &c., allowed for the 
journey, and what was soiled was transferred to a 
flat tin box on the outside, which covered two- 
thirds of the palkee roof. There was, moreover, 
outside of the palanquin, and just over the front 
pole, a large open wicker-work basket, well fast- 
tened to the iron rods that secured the pole, and 
which contained a large sized goglet of water, 
bottles of wine and beer, a few spare tumblers, and 
a plate ortwo. Behind, in a similar position, and 
similarly secured, were metal basins and jugs, 
with a wooden camp wash-hand stand, and with 
what Jonathan calls all the fixings. The sliding 
doors of the palanquin opened on either side, at 
least two foot wide, and had, in addition, three 
distinct sets of curtains, which all rolled up into 
a comparatively small space at the top. There 
were greei silk curtains for fine weather, oil cloth 
ones for wet, and euscuss blinds to shut out the 
dreadful long shore winds, which are bad enough 
in the best house, but insufferable out of doors. 
By keeping these damp, and renewing the supply 
of water at every puddle or stream we came 
across, the scorching wind lost its effect, and blew 
in cool and invigorating. Talk to me of luxuries 
and inventions in travelling. I should like to 
know what could surpass the comforts of that 
palanquin? It was a portable palace, a locomo- 
tive drawing-room, a diniug room, studio, bed- 
room, everything and all things at once and in 
one. It was an enchanted castle (L recollect 
thinking so at the time) in which I had only to 
harbour a wish, and that wish was instantly grati- 
fied. I thought ‘* mango,” and straighiway fisted 
one out of the curtain, “ wine and water,” it was 
at my right and left, so with biscuits, so with 
anything to read, so with sleep, so with all the 
shadows from light to darkness; and, at night, 
vice versa. { had only to close the sliding doors, 
and the brilliant glare of day was gone. To let 
loose a flood of light from the lamps at night, and 
impenetrable darkness fell into the roadside 
Ledges. No monarch newly come to the high 
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242 TELLICHERRY. 


dignity of sway enjoyed a thing more than I did 
this first palanquin journey. All the other palkees 
were too far apart to inculcate any fear of prying 
eyes or remonstrating voiees protesting against 


more biscuit. 
set eyes upon him from the hour he mounted, till 


we arrived at the end of the destined stage of the | 
day. The bearers, through reverence for my know- | 
ge of Telagoo, respect for the occasional | 


annas I gave them, and adoration for my interces- 


sions for whole sheep to be cut up into curry, | 
treated me like a young prince, and obeyed my | 
wishes to the letter, pausing when I was weary, — 
and got out to stretch my legs, or to try and catch | 


some wayside sparrow, he!piig me to capture but- 
terflies, or gather wild flowers, and then making 
up for loss of time by redoubling their speed and 
overtaking the others long before our absence 
could awaken suspicion. 


CHAPTER VII. 

TELLICHERRY. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the comforts of the palanquin, 
it may be realily conceived with what unfeigned 
delight we all hailed the termination of so long 
and fatiguing a journey. Two months had elapsed 
since our departure from the Mount, and during 
this interval we had traversed an immense extent 
of country, subject to the heat and inclemency of 
an Indian summer; besides which, in addition to 
exposure to cholera (that scourge which invariably 
follows upon the line of march either of troops or 
of any cousiderable body of travellers, such as our 
caravan constituted), and the perils of jungle fever, 
and the attacks of wild beasts, the old lady, possi- 
bly from over fatigue at her advanced age, had 
latterly become perfectly unmanageable, being more 
than ever haunted with recollections of the [rish 
rebellion, and persisting in the strange hallucination 
that our bearers were desperate rebels, plotting the 
overthrow of the British empire, and the assassina- 
tion of such liege subjects as ourselves—so much 
so, that their every-day chaunt was by her inter. 
preted into flery war songs ; and it not unfrequently 
happened, to the alarm of ourselves and the aston- 
ishment of her bearers, that she jumped out of her 
palanquin, under a broiling hot sun, and could 
barely be persuaded to intrust her life to their care 
To such an extent had this panic worked upon her 
intellect, that it was no uncommon event to find 


ble—such, for instance, as inside of a hat, and 
sometimes under a teacup; it was therefore with 


no small pleasure we hailed the termination of our | 
journey. 
We found Tellicherry to be a pretty little strag- | 


ing town on the sea coast of Malabgr, between 
the cansiderable military contonment of Cananore, 
and the French settlement of Mahe or Mai. It 


As for my brother-in-law, I never | 


may be said to consist of two distinct divisions, 


the flat ground constituting Tellicherry Proper, 


whilst the cliffs and high ground were called 
Deramapatam ; these two are separated by a con. 
siderable stream, over which a couple of large 
ferry boats were continually plying. In the latter 
place there were only two European residences, 
one of which was allotted to my brother-in-law, 
whilst the other was occupied by a dreadful old 
circuit judge, a man who was the terror of all the 
surrounding native villages, and who, during his 
_ frequent fits of gout, roared like a rabid bull to the 
terror of his whole household, and revenged him. 
self, after a most grotesque style, by insisting upon 
all his servants being liberally dosed with jalap so 
long as he was a sufferer. I shall never forget 
the fear this old fellow instilled in my breast the 
first day I passed under his roof (for he was a very 
prince of hospitality, and insisted upon the whole 
family taking up their abode with him until our 
own hotise, which had been some time unoccupied, 
should he properly aired, and ready for our recep- 
tion). It so unfortunately happened that the 
unhappy cook had been rather negligent in the 
quality of the eggs he had purchased for break- 
fast, some of them proving stale ; he was forthwith 
summoned to the breakfast table, and whilst the 
fierce old judge, with a giant’s grip, forced his 
mouth open wih one hand, with the other he 
made him swallow, shell and all, some peculiarly 
nauseous eggs, which made the man ill for the re- 
mainder of the week. 

Both these houses were perfect palaces, having 
grounds attached to them, many miles in extent, 
full of the most delicious fruit trees, abounding 
in flowering plants aud shrubs, producing an 
abundant supply of every kind of Indian vegetable, 
and situated upon lofty cliffs, which overhung the 
sea, and commanded an uniuterrupted view of the 
fine fleet of China ships trading to and fro from 
Bombay, some of which passed almost within hail 
of our drawing room windows. The intense soli- 
tude that reigned around these isolated mansions 
was always agreeably interrupted by the songs of 
innumerable birds, which flocked over in legions 
from the Wynard jungle, and whose beauty and 
variety of plumage could hardly be rivalled in any 
part of the globe. Amongst these there was n0 
lack of gaine; partridges abounded at all seasons 
of the year, and during the wet weather immense 
flocks of wild geese, ducks, teal, settled on the 





sea just under onr cliff; aud so prodigious was 
the poor old soul deeply distressed and in tears | 
because she lad failed in finding either myself or 
my sisters in the most ludicrous positions imagina- | 


their number, that it is a well-known fact that 
coasting vessels, carrying guns for the express 
purpose, have loaded these up to the very muzzle 
with dack and swan shot, and firing in amongst 
these legions collected hundreds of birds after 
each broadside, which they salted down and carried 
to the coast for sale. 
It was here, much to the terror of the ladies of 
_ the family, that C first initiated me into the 
mysteries of shooting. To possess a gun and 
_ powder and shot of one’s own, was indeed an end- 
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SPRING, 


less source of pride and enjoyment, and after one 
or two such trivial incidents as blowmg my own 
eyebrows off, and very wearly shooting an old 
black woman, whose head, passing along the other 
side of a hedge, [ had mistaken for a erow, I 
settled down into a juvenile sportsman, and, if I 
did not always kill, I frightened the birds amazingly. 
In addition to this, Tellicherry afforded a vast 
field for sport of a more healthy and enlivening 
character. Besides jackals, hyenas, and even wolves, 
foxes and wild cats were exceeding numerous, 
and it seldom happened that we allowed three days 
to intervene without getting up a hunting party, 
which afforded much amusement and good healthy 
exercise. As far as Europeans were coneerned, our 
numbers were usually limited, comprising, besides 
C—— and myself, the young officer commanding 
the detachment of native infantry, and a harem 
searem son of the old Judge before alluded to, 
who possessed all his father’s disqualifications, 
with the advantages of youth and strength to back 
him. 

It was on one of these occasions that I encoun- 
tered a hair-breadth adventure, which for a period 
effectually stopped my sporting propensities. Hav- 
ing one morning come suddenly upon a couple of 
hyenas, and being mounted upon a restive and 
fleet Pegu pony, I at once gave them chase, 





though unaccompanied by any of my friends, and 
armed with no better weapon than a common 
hunting whip. The chase continued for several 
miles, until, indeed, I had distanced all signs of 
human habitation, and entered upon a_ perfect 
desolation. Here, to my horror and surprise, the 
hyenas stopped short, and, turning round, confronted 
me with a savage growl, giving evident indications | 
of a wish to attack me. The movement was so _ 
sudden that I eould barely cheek the reins, aud | 
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turn the pony’s head, before these infuriated brutes 
were close upon us; and the pony, urged on by 
terror, had seized the bit between ils teeth, and 
become quite unmanageable, taking a cross 
country route, which was its nearest way home, 
over freshly ploughed ground that was liberally 
strewed with stones, and intersected with dykes. 
A sudden leap took me quite unawares, and the 
next instant I found myself at the bottom of a 
deep ditch, an easy prey to the voracious brutes 
that were following on our track. To my great 
delight, however, the hyenas, taking not the 
slightest heed of my perilous position, but leaping 
over the ditch, continued in hot pursuit of the 
pouy, who managed to distance them in the long 
run, whilst I extricated myself from my unenviable 
position, and succeeded in reaching a neighbour- 
ing village, without any farther adventure. 

Thus, with very little variety, passed some of 
the pleasantest and happiest days of my early 
youth ; and although my studies were often inter- 
rupted, and sometimes wholly neglected, I had no 
cause to afterwards regret the same; for my con- 
stitution, naturally of a delicate turn, was con- 
siderably benefitted by the manly sports and 
exercise I so freely indulged in; and, from mingling 
with the natives, and conversing with them daily, 
I soon acquired a perfect knowledge of their lan- 
guage, which was of great benefit to me in after 
years. Moreover, I imbibed a great and lasting 


-taste for everything that was picturesque, at the 


same time that free access to C ’s library 
inspired me with a taste for literature; and I 
learned to look upon and appreciate the bounteous 
works of nature, which were so plentifully strewed 
round my pathway in that quiet but much loved 





home of my younger days, on the distant shores of 


the Indian ocean. 





SPRING. 


O spring! my heart rejoices mach to see 
Thee come, tripping along the velvet green 
With virgin torm, all blooming, fresh, and fair, 
Thy placid brow adorned with modest flowers— 
Meet emblems of thy maiden puri'y. 

Thou biddest all the songsters of the air 

To join in loud harmonious concert 

‘Mong the high branches of the budding trees, 
And warble each the praises of that God 

Who all their wants supplies from day to day. 
Bat a short time ago, and nature seemed 


ee 


Io the cold arms of winter to have died. 

But thou, with magie spell, hast frighted off 
The fierce and angry demon of the storm, 

And tended nature in thy lovely arms 

Till, by thy care and maiden gentleness, 

Thou hast again revived her drooping heart, 
And sent her forth among the sons of men 
Clothed with rich robes of green, and bearing ia 


Her arms full many flowers to seatter round. 
46.%. 
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Next to the supply of food and cotton, perhaps 
the one which chiefly occupies the attention of all 
classes is that of sugar. The revenue from it 
forms a most important item in the budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the price, a still 
more important amount in the weekly expenditure 
of every artizan. The question enters even into 
the value of arboricultural produce, since, when 
the article is cheap, fruit realises a higher rate, 
from the double demand for it for immediate 
consumption, and for preserving. Without going 
into the vexed question as to whether sugar was 
known to the ancients, it will be sufficient to ob- 
serve that it was introduced first into Europe from 
the East. The best authorities agree that China, 
the parent of so many of what are now termed 
European inventions, is the country from which it 
was originally brought by the Saracens, and by them 
transmitted to the Western African Islands, and 
from thence to the West Indies, whence the whole 
of the supply was derived. Portugal, from its 


South American colonies, furnished Europe with a | 


considerable part of its consumption, and in the 
various recipes to be found in works treating of 
culinary matters, “ Lisbon sugar” is invariably di- 
rected to be used, which was of a crystallised de- 
scription, the same as that fromthe Brazils at the 
present time. This was in contradistinction to 
“raw,” or moist usually received in England 
from Jamaica and the other islands, and which had 
not undergone the semi-clarifying process which 
the other had. For nearly a century the ‘ West 
India interest,” was of paramount importance in 
England and Scotland. Glasgow in the latter, 
and Bristol in the former country owed a large por- 
tion of their importance to the trade between the 
islands and those ports. In London a West India 
merchant was really a great individual; witness 
Beckford, who remoustrated with George III. upon 
occasion of presenting an address fromthe corpo- 
ration, andto whom a monument was erected in 
Guildhall, which has been lately literally shelved 
by the civic potentates to make room for the Duke of 
Wellington. And Thelusson, whose extraordinary 
will was of such moment as to cause Parliament 


to pass a special act to abrogate it, and to prevent | 


such another from being made. 
moment, much misapprehension is extant as to the 


real object of Peter Thelusson, in thus limiting | 


the ultimate disposal of his property. He was 
originally of Swiss extraction, and from a long re- 
sidence in France had deservedly obtained the con- 
fidence of a large number of proprietors in the 
French West Indian Islands, becoming agent for 
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| 


were no owners. In order to guard his successors 
from extravagance, and to form a fund from which 
all claims might be satisfied, the remainder was 
left to so remote a successor as to prevent the 
possibility, iu the common course of nature, of the 
heir being stripped of his patrimony. The care 
which Chancery takes of its wards may be learned 
by a fact which was mentioned some few years 
since, in the course of one of the many suits then 
engaging the attention of the Chancellor, arising 
in this cause—that the accumulated addition to the 
property did not exceed twelve thousand per annnm, 
very far below the calculation made by the tes- 
tator. The story of the hundred green monkeys 
is not so apocryphal as is generally imagined; it 
really occurred to a West India merchant, a neigh- 
bour of Mr. Thelusson, in the vicinity of Philpot- 
lane. This gentleman had a method of writing and 
speaking peculiar to himself. The former appa- 
parently somewhat a foundation for the pho- 
netic system lately current, with a strong objection 
to wasting ink in crossing t’s and dotting i’s. To 
oblige a lady, he ordered his Jamaica correspon- 


dent to send him 100 green monkeys, or, as he 


intended to have written. “too ”—but the absence 
of the horizontal stroke to the first letter produced 
a consignment of fifty animals, with an apology 
that time did not permit any more to be caught, 


_and a promise that the remainder would be for- 





warded the next opportunity. The same party 
made a similar mistake in transmitting a request 
to Birmingham for black tacks, or coffin nails, 
in place of which black jacks, or japanned tin drink- 
ing jugs were sent. But all these glories of the 
West India trade were destined at last to succumb 
to the course of time and the new order of things 
which have arisen within the last forty years. The 
impetus given to the cultivation of the cane by 
other countries, and the impoverishment of estates 
by heavy settlements made upon them, by non- 
resident proprietors, reduced the West India 
Islands much to a condition similar to that in 
which Ireland was before the [ncumbered Estates’ 
Act was passed; but the final blow was given by 
the Emancipation Bill. Though this measure met 
with universal approbation, and is at the present 


At the present | time pointed to with pride, a clause was struck 


out which would have tended to ameliorate the 


| 


condition of the slaves themselves, and to have 
somewhat preserved the cultivation of the estates 
for the owners ; namely, the plan of apprenticeship. 
The immediate effect of sudden emancipation was 


_ to reduce the production of sugar more than one- 


the sale of their produce, and the transmission of | 
the proceeds. During the progress of the “ Reign | 


of Terror,” many of these fell victims to the re- 
volution, leaving either no descendants, or no docu- 


half, and what with low prices, caused by competi- 
tion, and the high value of imported free labour, the 
receipts from the West Indies now form but 4 


small part of the total production of the globe, 


though no part of the world is so well adapted to 


ments by which the estates could be derived, and | its growth as are the West India Islands. Witbin 


hence an accumulation of property for which there | the last few years, however, a new race of planters 
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SUGAR IN THE MAURITIUS. 


have sprung up, who, with the assistance of machi- 
nery and capital, are greatly increasing the yield of 
the crop, and who are bringing many of the 
abandoned estates again into cultivation. At the 
{ime when the West Indies were thus decaying, 
the small island of the Mauritius was becoming 
important. The soil of this originally barren rock 
has been literally made, and is only kept upon the 
surface by being placed in fissures of the rock, in 
which the cane is planted; were it not for this 


recaution a hurricane would sweep away the | 


whole. The sugar from hence approaches so nearly 
to that of Jamaica in appearance as to deceive an 
uninitiated eye, and formsa large item in the con- 
sumption of the grocers; the refiners, however, 
still adhering to West India in general, on account 
of its superior strength. When the Mauritius was 
first brought into notice, more capital was lost by 
its trade than perhaps in any other in a similar 
space of time, it being the custom to purchase the 
crop before even the cane was planted, by advancing 
the money necessary for its cultivation, and trusting 
to the quantity produced, and the prices realised for 
it, for repayment and profit. It is a singular fact, 
that there was no one firm who had this trade for 
years, but who retired from it either with considera- 
ble loss, or was obliged to succumb. No other in- 
stance of this need to be adduced than the disas- 
trous failure of Messrs. Reid, Irving, and Co., 
when the princely realised property of the indivi- 
dual partners was totally lost, together with an ‘ 
enormous sum belonging to creditors, by advances 
which had been made upon estates in the Mauritius 
and in the West Indies. It has been said that an 
Act of Parliament can do anything; this has been 
proved in reference to the island in question, when 
was once declared by the Legislature that hence- 
forth the “ Mauritius to be one of his Majesty's 
sugar colonies in the West Indies.”” Absurd as 
this may appear to be, it was positively acted on 
to the serious pecuniary loss of a large mercantile 
house in regard to cloves, the production of the 
weigibouring small island, “ Bourbon,” from which 
they arrived in England vid the Mauritius. Before 
the Act was passed, geographers, and all other 
interested parties, considered the Mauritius to be, 
what it really is, a British possession within the 
limits of the East India Company’s Charter, and 
as such its produce or its exports, except sugar, 
were placed in the same category as if they had 
come from India proper; but by this law the 
customs were empowered to demand a certificate | 
of produce before accepting the lower, when there 
might be ‘a differential, duty. And thus in the 
lustauce of the cloves, which were sold at ten- 
pence per lb. in bond, subject to, and were delivered 
to the consumer, at a duty of one shilling per |b., 
the merchant in the absence of the certificate, was 
made to pay an extra shilling, or in other words, 
‘o give his property away, and to pay twopence 
Per lb. for so doing. At the present time this 
particular sugar trade is in the hands of one of 
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control the resources of the country are becoming 
| rapidly and profitably developed. One great cause 
of the rise of this colony has been one of the 
chief reasons for the decline of the West Indies ; 
namely, the greater facility of procuring labour by 





immigration. The distance between Calcutta and 
| the Mauritius is not so formidable as to deter the 
Hindoo coolies from going there for a limited time, 
| more particularly as a large trade is carried on in 
_ rice, and other necessaries, all the supplies for the 
island being derived from extraneous sources— 
| vegetable food from India, animals from the Cape 
_ of Good Hope, and so on ; while to send them to” 
_the Weert Indies the voyage is considerable, the 
_ mode of return uncertain, and the rate of passage 
to or fro high, from the necessity of chartering 
ships expressly for the purpose. 

For a long series of years the East India Com- 
pany encouraged the growth of the sugar cane in 
various districts of India, but it is hardly more 
than a quarter of a century since East India sugar 
has become an article of real importance in com- 
merce. Previously to that time it was particularly 
fine and soft, of a clayey texture, without a par- 
ticle of crystal, of a fine colour, and suitable only 
for mixing with the darker sorts from other 
countries, imparting appearance and strength to 
the mixture. To its general use also there were 
two drawbacks—one in the flavour of sulphar 
which always accompanied it, the other to a rate of 
duty charged upon it, higher than from the favoured 
colonies. When a more liberal policy was adopted 
by the Company, by which the employment of 
capital was encouraged, several tracts of land were 
planted, and manufactories established, by which 
sugar was brought into its present prominent 
position among the more important productions of 
India. 

It was predicted some years since—then thought 
to be a fallacy, but now appearing to be in the 
course of fulfilment—that before long India would 
be able to supply the whole world with sugar. 
Since the difference in duty was abolished, the 
increase in the quantity shipped from Bengal and 
Madras has been enormous, and in the latter pre- 
sidency the natives have taken up the manufscture 
as well as Europeans, and produce a large quantity 
— inferior, it is truae—which is chiefly consumed on 
the contiuent. In the neighbourhood of Bombay 
also it is being cultivated ; and now that railroads, 
tram roads, and river towing-steamers are begin- 
ning to be brought into operation, it is impossible 
to conceive a limit to the quantity which will be 
brought to the shipping ports. 

In no country have finer qualities been made, 
and were it not for the petty but serious obstacles 
imposed by custom-house regulations perhaps in 
none would greater improvements continue to be 
made in the manufacture. At present it would 
appear as if the official regulations were specially 
framed for the purpose of compelling the consump- 
tion of an inferior article, since the better it is, 





the merchant princes of London, under whose 





the higher is the charge laid upon it. A mer- 
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THE TRADE OF JAVA. 


chant in India, when shipping sugar there, is com- | The experience thus gained seemed to show that 


pletely in the dark as to what duty he will have 
to pay upon its arrival ia this country. The con- 


signee here is equally at a loss, and not until it has | 


been compared by inexperienced, and perhaps 
ignorant custom-house officers with what are 
termed “standard samples,” is the amount 
of duty to be levied fixed. 


seut from India alike in quality, no one bag differ- 
ing from another, but upon its arrival here, from 
the beat of the hold of the ship, the nature of the 
surrounding cargoes, and other causes, a slight 
difference in colour may be occasioned, and so, many 
different rates of duty are charged upon perhaps 
one or two hundred bags. One of the earliest 
English factories was established in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, and from the amount invested 
in it, and the probebility of its extension, particular 
attention was paid to it by the agent here. This 
classification was made on the first importation, 
and being aware of the absurdity, great trouble was 
undertaken to obtain a change in the regulation, 
but notwithstanding the analysis of several che- 
mists, and a long vivd voce examination of the 
late Dr. Ure, who demonstrated that every bag 
was alike in quality, four rates were charged, 
varying from equal to refined, to raw or Musco- 
vado. Siuce the rapid intercourse now existing 
between the various parts of the kingdom has 
been established, and bonding in inland towns 
permitted, large quantities of sugar are forwarded 
“in bond,” and grocers avail themselves of the pri- 
vilege, and are frequently at as much loss between 
two English places, as the merchant may be at be- 
tween England and India, as the dic/a of the 
officials as to the quality of sugar may vary at 
Bristol from London, or Glasgow from Liverpool. 

Throughout the whole of Eastern India, sugar 
is largely cultivated, but chiefly for bome use. 
But little comes from China, the natives appearing 
to require all they make. The Siamese export a 
little, with a fine crystallised grain, seeming'y 
either manufactured by a particular method, or 
produced from a somewhat different species of 
cane. In the Archipelago, from Java, a large 
quantity is exported almost solely to Holland, and 
upon which a large part of Europe depends for its 
supply. In the little island Penang, the growth 
of sugar is rapidly increasing, and the colony pro- 
mises to become very valuable to the mother 
country in respect to this article. 

Some thirty years, since a member of an English 
firm had an opportunity of rendering some service 
to the then King of Siam, who in return accorded 
him the privilege of trading with the country, 
which had hitherto been denied to Europeans. 
These parties, while the individual partner resided 
in the country, carried on an exceedingly lucrative 
barter, by exchanging British goods, chiefly Man- 
chester, against Siamese produce, and had health 
permitted, the gentleman in question would doubt- 
esp have fixed his establishment upon a firm basis. 


It is a matter of | 
every day occurrence for a parcel of sugar to be © 





the country of Siam was extremely fertile, the 
natives patient, industrious, and docile, and anxious 
to assimulate tnefiselves to European manners. A 
commercial treaty has been lately negociated with 
that kingdom, and from the manifest change now 
progressing, in breaking down Eastern prejudice 
against foreigners, it may be expected that Siam 
will before long contribute a great portion of its 
sugar toward the consumption of other countries, 
While every Eastern nation, termed ‘ barbarians,” 
in the west, are yielding their exclusive feelings, 
and tending toward a Junction with the one great 
commercial family, the Dutch, with the Island of 
Java, alone stand still. Years ago, it was custo- 
mary to root up the spice plants, and to destroy 
a certain portion of the produce, in order to pro- 
mote au artificial scarcity in Europe ; to this day 
their nutmegs come over powdered with lime, in 
order to preserve them against the ravages of the 
worm, in consequence of keeping them over to 
obtain a higher price. This same narrow-minded 
policy pursues every step of the Java trade. “If 
the island produce more than we, the Dutch, can 
consume, nobody else shall derive any advautages 
from the land,” is the motto of the Dutch East 
India Company, in which, by the way, the late King 
of Holland was the largest proprietor in his indivi- 
dual capacity. We have a commercial treaty with 
Holland by which it is agreed that no higher rates 
of duty shall be [evied upon British manufactures, 
when imported into Java, than fifty per cent. 
above that which is charged upou goods when 
landed there from uuder the Dutch flag. The 
stipulation has been violated for years ; and despite 
the energetic remonstrances of our several am- 
bassadors at the Llague, no redress has beea 
obtained, the reply having invariably been, “If 
you will point out any particular grievance, we will 
apply a remedy.” The next evasion is to be 
found in the fact that the whole of the eastern 
trade is one of barter, and that produce must be 
taken in payment for manufactures, and that ao 
enormous duty is levied, the greater part of which 
is returned to natives of Holland. Under this 
system the extensive and fertile island of Java 
remains more closely sealed to enterprise than any 
one of the neighbouring countries to which Euro- 
peans have hitherto been denied access. China 
opened some of its ports to other nations. Japan, 
for centuries the great riddle of the world, has 
welcomed foreigners; and Siam, until now almost 
as exclusive as cither of the other two is welcom- 
ing civilization, while Holland stands alone, like 4 
dog in a manger, prevents any one but herself 
communicating with Java proper, and by means of 
treaties, excludes them from many of the surround- 
ing islands. 

The great sources of supply in the Western 
Hemisphere are to be found in Cuba and the 
Brazils. The first of these labours under the bane 


of slavery, the production seems to be stationary, 
| without any effort to increase it. 


If the weather 











~ 





be favourable, well and good, if otherwise there is 
a deficiency in the crop, and consequent loss to 
the planter. In the Brazils on the contrary, 
larger extents of ground are yearly brought into 


cultivation, and the supplies at their market seem | 


to keep pace with the demand. ‘he greater por- 
tion from both these places is taken for the United 
States, in which for some years past a short-sighted 
policy has been pursued, iu throwing their sugar 
plantations into cotton grounds. The result is 
that with a rapidly increasing population America 
is becoming totally dependant upon other countries 
for this necessary, while it has all the means of 
production within herself. The government have 
recently seen this, and have sent out a commission 
to obtain specimens in order to ascertain which 
description is the most calculated to resuscitate 
the fields; those sent home however, have turned 
out quite worthless. At present her traders are 
visiting our West Indian colonies, and in some 
instances last year bought up the whole produce 
of an island, sugar, rum, molasses and all. 

When the Emperor Napoleon formed his plan of 
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crippling England by the issue of the famous | 
_ trade principles strictly carried out. 
beet root was encouraged in France and Holland | 


“Milan decree,” the production of sugar from 
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by every possible means, and to this day the manu- 
facture of it inthesecouatries gives employment 
to a cousiderable number of the population. The 
quantity made, however, goes but a small way to 
supply the total consumption of either country. 
Since the failure of the grape vintage in France, 


| it has been found more profitable to use the beet 


for distillation than in sugar making, and it may 
be doubtful, from the improved methods of ob- 
taining spirits from it lately iatroduced into this 
country, whether the greater portion of the beet 
will not in future be employed for making spirits 
rather than sugar. In Great Britain also the ex- 
periment has been successfully tried, and in Ire- 
land some extensive works were erected at Hills- 
borough, for extracting sugar, which, we believe, 
were abandoned chiefly from the Excise restrie- 
tions. A small trade is now earried on in the 
south of Ireland. 

Viewing the whole subject, it would certainly 
appear that to the East the West must look for 
the supply of the necessary article. At present 
the production hardly equals the consumption, 
which might be indefinitely increased were free 








DIVITIOR. 


(A LITTLE ALTERED FROM LONGFELLOW.) 


Tue shades of evening deepened fast, 
As, bank-ward, through the City passed 
A man, who in his pocket bure, 
His bank-book, strangely titled o’er — 
Divitior ! 
His brow was wrinkled ; keen his eye 
Flashed on each jostling passer-by, 
And still the strange mysterious word 
From his scarce-conscious lips was heard— 
Divitior ! 
In humble homes he saw the light 
Of happy faces, warm and bright. 
Above, Ambition’s cold heights shone ; 
He cried, his eye on these alone,— 
Divitior ! 
“ Tempt not a path,” the preacher said, 
“Which none who loves his life may tread ; 
The snares and chasms are deep and wide ,” 
But, confident, he loud replied — 
Divitior ! 
“ Stay,” said Content, “Oh stay, and rest 
Thy anxious head upon this breast -” 
A tear one moment dimmed his eye, 
Bat still he answered, with a sigh— 





Divitior ! 


“ Beware th’ alluring path of greed, 

There’s danger io thy headlong speed ;” 

This wasa brother's parting word— 

He cried, the warning scarcely heard — 
Divitior! 

One morning, as the gossips teil, 

While neighbours, woke by matin bell, 

Were syliabling their morning prayer, 

A voice shrieked through the stariled air-— 
Divitior | 


Exhausted, over-wrought, at last 

His spirit from its teat had passed ; 

Still grasping in his hand of ier, 

His bank-book, with the strange device— 


Divitior ! 
There, in the twilight, cold and gray, 
The Mammon martyr lifeless lay ; 
And from beneath a voice was heard, 
Muttering ia scorn the mocking word— 
Divitior ! 
$. WF. 
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POLITICAL NARRATIVE. 


THE ELECTIONS. 

Matrers move so rapidly now, that while last 
month we had a Parliament with four or five 
months expectancy before it, we have seen it 
rebellious, prorogued, dissolved, and its successor 
nearly elected, before that month closed. The 
Earl of Derby’s resolutions on the China question 
were defeated in the House of Peers. But a fac- 
simile of them, correctly photographed but coloured 
differently, was carried on the motion of Mr. Cob- 
den, in the Commons on the 3rd March, by a 
majority of 16. The majority consisted of Cob- 
denites, Derbyites, Peelites, Kussellites—a mixed 
multitude, like the Samaritans, and possessed of no 
better right to the Treasury benches, which they 
thought to usurp, than that people to the 
mountains of Israel. The Peelites had favoured 
Viscount Paimerston with a vigorous opposition 
during the session. They are actuated by ecclesi- 
astical as well as political enmity. ‘‘ The Church 
is in danger’ of becoming evangelical. Th: 
Premier has given all |:is dioceses to eminent mem- 
bers of that section of the establishment. Ano- 
ther diccese is nearly vacant, and a similar selec 
tion will be made. The author of that very dull 
book, the “ Church and the State,” and of several 
fancy budgets, was moved to the deep recesses of 
his rhetorical spirt by this “ pernicious” adminis- 
tration of those good things left yet by the eccle- 
siastical commissioners to the church; and upon 
a consultation with Mr. Roundell Palmer, he deter- 
mined through the session to imitate “ the implac- 
able’ in a gale of wind, and be busy. His old 
friend and contemporary, Lord John Russell, was 
out of temper, because nobody wanted him, and 
the world moved almost as if he were out of the 
world; and he was ready to take his chance of a 
storm although it might blow hard. Sir James 
Graham was consulted, and, with a drop of the old 
blood still warm, he was found ready as usual for 
a border row. 

Mr. Cobden and his friends heard that blood 
had been shed, and they offered their rewards — 
namely, a majority, place, and two quarters’ sala- 
ries to the men who would run down the man- 
slaughterers—always excepting theactual perpetra- 
tors of the crime, who could not be expected to 
catch themselves. 

The Derbyites believed that they had set traps 
for every party, and they have been grasped 
tightly by their own springs. Some faint hope 
was entertained that the Premier would resign in 
disgust. Another faint hope existed that the 
Queen would not dissolve Parliament at this 
season. Measures were adopted to secure the 
largest quantity of speaking, even if the worse 
came to the worst. During February, the Govern- 
ment had been badgered respecting duties upon 
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income, upon sugar, upon tea, upon paper, and 
upon pepper. In an evil hour, they had resisted 
Mr. Locke King’s very reasonable motion for an 
extension of the franchise to £10 tenants in 
counties. The odium of tiat blunder —down with 
the war—peace, economy, retrenchment—these 
were thought good cries t» wake up the country. 

Parliament was dissolved, and immediately the 
Earl of Derby’s friends perceived their mistake 
too late to recant. A number of their usual fol- 
lowers refused to vote condemnation of the po- 
licy adopted cordially by all our representatives in 
the Chinese waters, and approved by merchants and 
missionaries residing there. Even ‘their old and 
vigilant whipper up, Major Beresford, rebelled, 
aud ran from London. 

The feelings of the mercantile classes were 
expressed in addresses to Viscount Palmerston. 
Lord John Russell’s name was omitted from the 
list of candidates for the city of London. That 
omission he decided to correct, and he has been — 
suceessful in obtaining the third place on the poll, 
by a well organised canvass, the votes of Con- 
servatives and Jews, and the hourly statements 
of his committee that he headed the poll, which 
apparently he never did. Considerable changes 
have taken place in the metropolitan represeuta- 
tion, but they are upon the whole favourable to 
the Ministry. Many well known men will be 
missed in the new Parliament. Mr. Cobden left 
the West Riding and lost Huddersfield, Sir 
E. Armitage lost Salford, Messrs. Bright and 
Gibson lost Manchester, in each case by majorities 
against them of fifty per cent. Mr. Layard is 
rejected by Aylesbury, Sir Joshua Walmsley by 
Leicester, and Sir W. Clay by the Tower Ham- 
lets. Mr. Roundell Palmer is a severe loss to 
the Peelites and Puseyites, and he did not attempt 
to retain Plymouth. Mr. R. Phillimore lost his 
old seat, and failed to gain one at Coventry. Sir 
James Graham had a close run at Carlisle, and was 
only saved by the friends of the late Manchester 
school, although no coalition occurred, but a for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms. 

The author of “ Eothen” has obtained a seat 
for Bridgnorth; Mr. Oliphant, who is another 
and a justly celebrated writer on the East and 
Oriental Jands seeks a seat ; and we hope will not 
long seek in vain. Sir Henry Rawlinson was pro- 
posed for Greenock. He would have done honour 
to the constituency; bat Mr. A. Murray Dunlop 
recalled his resignation ; and, as one of the few 
able and active Scottish members, he was re-elected 
—although he has given several unlikeable votes 
in his time. The two former members for Edin- 
burgh, Messrs. Black and Cowan, were returned 
with a little grumbling, which is cheaper than 
polling. The Lord Advocate was less fortunate 
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POLITICAL NARRATIVE. 


at Leith, and had a hard contest. Leith natu- 
rally looks for a commercial member ; but it has 
been the Lord Advocate’s burgh——whatever Whig 
was Lord Advocate, since the Reform Bill. At 

nt it is represented by the ablest of the se- 
ries. Dundee has lost the services of the steadi- 
est member of the House of Commons, who never 
missed a division ; and taken Sir John Ovzilvie, a 
new member, in his place. Mr. Thompson, the 
late member for Aberdeen, has also retired, and 
the northern city having no person connected with 
its local interests, sent to England for a choice of 
gentlemen. 


Why could the city not have followed | 


the county, and taken the second, and politically | 


the superior son of the Earl of Aberdeen? Has 
the Hon. Arthur Gordon become much too libe- 
ral for the granite constituency? He has lost 
his election for Liskeard, which he would have 
gained if he had not voted against the Govern- 
ment when ke should have voted with them. It 
was the stupid vote of a promising man. 


- Premier from London. 


The se- | 


cond son of another Prime Minister, Mr. F. Peel, | 
a member of the Government, has been displaced | 


by a local liberal at Bury. 

Glasgow, which should send exemplary men to 
Parliawnent, has taken two of its older merchants, 
aud made candidates of them—not the best way 
to be well represented; for old gentlemen, unac- 
customed to nightwork, are altogether in the 
wrong place in the House of Commons. Liver- 
pool is divided agaiust itself, as usual, upon every- 
thing except Viscount Palmerston’s foreign 
policy. Among the missing men whom we can 
ill afford to want, is Mr. Apsley Pellatt, who un- 
fortunately went with the majority on the Chinese 
question, and has lost Southwark—but he was a 
careful and useful member ; and Major Reed, who 
retired from Abingdon, and stood rather late for 
Finsbury. Still that constituency derive no credit 
from their preference of a gentleman whose public 
services are totally in the future tense, to another, 
by whose strenuous exertions the agitation against 
the extra Income-tax in the current year was ren- 
dered effective, and to whom the country might 
have looked for an alteration in the principle on 
which that tax is levied. 

The new Parliament will be less Conservative 
and more Radical than any of the live from the 
Reform Bill; and it will produce a new Bill if 
the people do not continue in an apathetic state. 

As for the discipline suffered by the Manchester 
school, it comes, according to Mr. Duncombe, of 
Finsbury, from the determination of the country 
not to have foreigners always represented in the 
right, and our own countrymen always in the 
Wrong, in ourown Legislature. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


The vote against the Cabinet on the Chinese 
question by the Commons afforded great satisfac- 
tion to several Continental Courts, and very much 
surprise to the people. The results were not 
gratifying to the combined opposition. They did 
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not expect a dissolution, but a resignation; and 
they were met by the former. The Parliament was 
five years old, and in the ordinary course of the 
Septennial Act, must have expired of inanity in 
fifteen months; because a Parliament never lives 
to its legal age. The Queen adopted therefore a 
constitutional and a natural step in acceding to 
the request of the Ministry for a dissolution. The 
intention to dissolve was suspected in some quar- 
ters even on Tuesday night (the 3rd), before Vis- 
count Palmerston addressed the House. No 
mistake could have existed respecting the course 
to be taken before he sat down. On Wednesday, 
the intention was generally known. On Thursday 
it was announced officially. Before that evening 
it was also known that the measure would be 
effective. A requisition was in preparation to the 
The commercial classes in 
Liverpool besought him to abide by the Govern- 
ment. The Chamber of Commerce in Manchester 
repudiated the course adopted by their representa- 
tives. The West Riding of Yorkshire, the 
greatest constituency in Eugland, had taken Mr. 
Cobden’s rash notice to quit. The people of Glas- 


| gow were on that day engaged in an election, but 
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either of the candidates was prepared to support 
the Government. Other mercantile communities 
imitated Liverpool. The merchants of London 
connected with the Oriental trade addressed the 
Premier. London, Liverpool, Hull, Manchester, 
and the West Riding offered him a seat. True to 
Tiverton, his quiet old borough, he gave no en- 
couragement to flirtation in politics, but the pur- 
pose was not less effectually served. 

A greater mistake has not been committed upon 
any topic in recent times than that of the Chinese 
war. The people evidently feel that the foreign 
policy of the nation cannot be safely made subser- 
vient to factious purposes. Even tbe smaller con- 
stituencies rebuke the conduct of those represen- 
tatives who have been led astray by a “ maudlin” 
sympathy for the executioner of the seventy thou- 
sand heads—the number of decapitations ascribed 
to Commissioner Yeh iu one year. 

The people evidently think that, if we have 
formed a treaty with the Chinese, they should 
observe the terms; and if this treaty provides for 
personal communication between their authorities 
aud our representatives, that it should be enforced ; 
that if the Arrow possessed a British flag and 
register, they should be vindicated, even if the 
dues upon the paper had not been paid to the 
moment of attack, seeing that Commissioner Yeh 
had no copy of the colonial cash-book, and never 
acted upon this pretext; that the employment of 
colonial and native shipping is essential at places 
like Hong Kong and Singapore, and is impossible 
if men and y—even if both be native— 
cannot be covered by a British captain and registry ; 
and that any pretext for rescuing twelve men, 

inst whom no crime was imputed by Commis- 
sioner Yeh, from decapitation, because one of them 
was supposed to be a rebel, is not a sin a0 
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grievous and unpardonable as to require Par- | blue books teach. 


liamentary censure. 


All the speakers bore testimony to the high | 
for submission 


moral character of Admiral Seymour. The oppo- 
nents of the goverament endeavoured to set forth 
his praises in more glowing terms than its sup- 
porters. For that reason Sir James Graham and 
others assigned to him only a subordinate place 
in these proceedings. They said that he was 


bound to obey Sir Joha Bowring. The history of | 


these negotiations and proceedings published by 
Parliament, however, shows that he was a party to 
every step, and the pubiic at large believed that if 
this officer merited the brilliant character for hu- 
manity and all the virtues aseribed to him unani- 
mously, he would not have sanctioned a course of 
action which merited reproach. 

Consul Parkes was designated by Mr. Cobden 
during his speech, a clerk, who might -obtain 
celebrity at some unkuown period. This was an 
error of speech, because nobody is less likely than 
Mr. Cobden to consider a clerkship in any way 
calculated to prejudice a man in Parliamentary 
estimation, even if this be the correct description 
of a British Consul in a foreign port ; still the 
error wrought on the mind of a nation of shop- 
keepers and tradesmen, of whom many, like Mr. 
Cobden himself, feel honoured because they have 
made their way in the world to an arm-chair from 
a stool, 

Sir John Bowring was assailed bitterly by the 
opposition of all ranks, from the Peace-at-any- 
price party to the Russellites, from the Derbyites 
to the Peelites; but Sir John had crotchets, like 
everybody else, in his youth and manhood. ‘The 
Earl of Derby and his followers in the Peers des- 
cribed him as an “ unfortunate,” suffering under the 
monomania of desiring an entrance into Canton. 
In former times it appears that he laboured under 
the monomania, in other people’s estimation, of sup- 
posing that a siaful world can be governed by good 
advice. Sir John was a conscientious member of 
the Peace Society. In his early dealings with the 
Chinese, he was deemed too favourable to the 
flowery people, or rather, to their authorities. 
These facts are not considered by the public 
aggravations of, but rather as apologies for, his 
proceedings now; upon the ground that he must 
have seen the absolute necessity of checking the 
conduct of those parties among the Chinese, who 
having decapitated seventy thousand rebels in one 
province, could not consider that a few Europeans 
were likely to prove hard nuts to crack, and 
were under temptation on that account to crack 
them. 


The public verdict on the whole question at 
home is also clearly expressed in this way. If 
gentlemen be appointed to conduct our affairs at 
distant stations, they must be treated with confi- 
dence, and supposed to know more of the measures 
necessary at their own doors than other gentlemen, 


not naturally cleverer or mentally more endowed, 


who know nothing more upon the subject than 





As Mr. Disraeli once said, 
“ England does not love coalitions.’’ That is s0 
true that the public, giving credit to the Peelites 
to foreiga dictation; to the 
Russellites for envy and uncharitableness at the 
moment ; to the Cobdenites for mistaken sincerity 
on one point; gave none to Derby and Disraeli, 
except for ambition manifested unscrupulously— 
having no doubt whatever that three fourths of 
the majority would have found a pretext for 
bringing Com nissioner Yeh to a reasonable state 
of mind, under the discipline of their own friends, 

The Earl of Shaftesbury brought forward a 
motion in the Peers on the 9th ult., against the 
opium trade, but abandoned it. The proceeding, 
however, allowed the Karl of Albemarle an openiug 
for the discussion of the trade of spirituous 
liquors in this country, which he did very effee- 
tively. 

The great difference between the opium of the 
Chinese and the beer of the English, the spirits 
of the Irish, and the whiskey of the Scotch being 
that our beverages render a man mischievous, while 
opium turns him into a useless animal. 

We understand that the 93rd and 90th Scotch 
regiments, the 23rd Welch Fusiliers, and the 
82nd regiment, each 1,067 in strength, have 
orders to embark for China, at Portsmouth. The 
numbers are given exelusive of officers, and the 
foree may be estimated at 4,500 men, including 
officers. They will be accompanied by 1,100 Royal 
Marines, and the ships Sanspareil, of 70 guns, 
620 men; Retribution, 22 guns, 3C¢0 men; Transit, 
4 guns, 190 men; Sidon, 22 guns, and 300 men; 
the Himalaya, 2 guns, and 188 men, and the 
Assistance aud Adventure. The intelligence re- 
ceived from China at the close of the month, may 
alter these arrangements. 


FOREIGN. 


The new American President, Mr. Buchannan, 
made a moderate address upon his installation on 
the 9th current. No further intelligence has been 
received regarding the progress of the war ia 
Central America. ‘The Great Western Canadian 
Railway, at its late meeting, paid a dividend of 
nine per cent., and placed £14,000 in reserve. The 
railways open in Canada and the British provinces 
now extend to over 2,000 miles. We are not 
astonished, therefore, that the shareholders of the 
Bombay and Baroda railway complained at their 
last meeting of the delays in proceeding with the 
Indian lines, of which not 500, not even 400 miles, 
are open yet. . 

The appointment of General Cass to the prinei- 
pal secretaryship of the United States by President 
Buchanan was regarded, in conjunction with the 
refusal to ratify the treaty with this country re- 
garding Central America, as a bad omen for peace, 
in its strictest sense. General Cass is seventy five 
years of age, and distinguished for nothing more 
than inveterate hatred to this country. He is 
older than our own Premier—it is not generally 
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supposed that he is wiser. More recent pro- | 


ceedings, however, tend to show that Mr. Buchanan 
wants a pacific Presidency. 

Diplomatic relations between Austria and Sar- 
dinia have been suspended at the instance of the 
former power ; but no serious evil is expected. 

The peasantry of Gallicia and some other dis- 
tricts of Poland have arrived at the conclusion 
that the world is to terminate on the 13th June 
next. The worst of the matter is that they will 
not work, deeming that unnecessary. 

The Parisians suffer in a moderate way from 


similar fears, originating in the suspicion that ) 


the great comet which gets in our way every 
three centuries or so, will be upon us this year. 
Evenin London certain people, we have heard, are 
not comfortable on the subject. 

Astronomers are uncertain that the comet 


will visit our neighbourhood before 1860; while 


other scientific men, who know the whole particu- 
lars of the subject say that it can have no imagin- 
able weight—neither four ounces nor four pounds. 

The government of the universe is happily not 
exposed to accidents or collisions. That is perfect ; 
and comets, when they appear, will keep their own 
path in space—which will not cross the earth’s 
route, 

A new line of railway—new, especially in its 
plan—has been brought out. The cost of the 
railway will be half the common price in the more 
costly portions, and generally little more than one- 
fourth. The traffic will be carried at a slower 
rate than by heavy engines on expensive lines ; 
but the cost will be small, and the line will bring 
down the produce of the Himalava slopes, and the 
fertile regions between them, Delhi and Meerut, 
to join the Punjaub line and the Indus river. 

It gives the example of a speed with which, a 
few years sinee, any part of the world was satisfied 
for passenger traffic, applied to the ¢onveyance of 
produce where water carriage is not available at a 
similar rate of speed, and at a cost which con- 
sumers or growers can afford to pay. 

An unfortunate event has occurred near Bushire, 
resembling the battle of Toulouse. The British 
forces attacked the Persians and drove them from 
their position, with a loss in killed of nearly 
seven hundred men. The battle was fought after 
a treaty had been closed here, and before it could 
be known there. 

Arun of brilliant contests at the hustings have 
not helped the Government so much as five minutes 
at the telegraphic station. The Emperor of 
China, according to the electric current, has in- 
structed Commissioner Yeh to make peace on the 
British terms. So the mission of the Karl of 
Elgin ends. 

COMMERCIAL. 

The weather for the month hitherto has been cold; 
but the corn markets have receded, while this week 
rice has advanced slightly. 

The funds during the month have been remark- 
ably sensitive, and dullness was the general cha- 
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racteristic of the market for securities. Towards 
the clase, however, there has been more business 
done, and, owing to the pacific intelligence from 
China, the funds experienced a rise. 

There has been a cousiderable demand for money 
during the last ten days, but without any change 
in the rate of discount; this has now totally sub- 
sided, and accommodation is easily obtainable. 
The arrivals of gold have been extensive—a very 
small portion of which, however, has found its 


_ way to the Bank of England, the bulk baving been 


taken for the continent, to meet the great demand 
for silver for the East, and which is still going on 
in anticipation of the 4th proximo; neither is it 
considered probable that the drain for this purpose 
will subside, since, until further notice, arrange- 
ments have been entered into to forward mails 
fortnightly to China, when beside the ordinary 
commercial requirements, the expenses of the 
troops will have to be met. The wants of India 
also seem to be increasing from the new under- 
takings at present in progress, so much so, that 
the idea of having a double standard is again 
seriously mooted, in order to meet any scarcity of 
silver, which it is feared may arise in consequence 
of the heavy shipments. The Credit Modilier, at 
Paris, have also been large buyers of that metal 
to pay their instalments for the Austrian rail- 
roads. Though but little of the gold so recently come 
in has been taken to the Bank of England, the stock 
shows but a trifling reduction, the withdrawals 
from that establishmeut have been supplied, parily 
hy sovereigus received from Australia, aud partly 
from the payments made into it on account of the 
public revenue. Early this month a large sum 
will be thrown into the market from the dividends, 
and on the 8th of May, the first series of Exche-. 
quer Bonds, to the value of two millions, will be 
cancelled. Besides these two items tending to 
ease, several ships from Melbourne are so neag at 
hand as to be shortly due. 

Among the mercantile failures is that of the 
London and Eastern Banking Corporation.— 
The losses will fall upon the shareholders, of 
whom we regret that there are several native mer- 
chants of Bombay and Calcutta. So far as we 
have yet read the details, it appears to us that 
the shareholders will obtain little or nothing. The 
affair very much resembles the Royal British Bank 
mess; Only the business has proceeded for a short 
period, 

‘Two directors have had advances upon the se- 
curity of shares to the extent of £5,350 and 
£5,500. The manager, has succeeded in obtain- 
ing £27,000 on various securities not valued 
yet. The grand transaction was, however, the in- 
vestinent of £237,000 upon the estates of one gen- 
tleman, also a director. Ten per cent, was given 
for the money. This was made the excuse for the 
investment. Itshould have been the cause for 
avoiding the temptation. The chairman of the 
company, has a loan, it is also said, of some 


£12,000 upon securities. 
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American Slavery and Colour. By WIittlam 

Cuampers. London: W. and R. Chambers. 

1 Vol. 8vo. Pp. 216. 

Mr. Cuambears has written this book in order 
to give in this country a calm view of the history 
of American slavery, which may be read and may 
be useful in the States. Mr. Chambers has long 
been known among us as a faithful friend of civil 
liberty. He is acquainted personally with the 
condition of the United States. He may be cor- 
rectly described as an enthusiast, but not asa 
fanatic, on this or on any otlier topic. 
course, an abolitionist, but one of those men who 
would rather advise and counsel, than scold the 
States out of their great difficulty. This 
country would exhibit many more men of that 
class than can muster courage to state their 
opinions; while the free people of the States. 
in a large majority, either resist the invasion of 
new northern or western territories by slavery, or 
support it as a laudable and necessary system, 
We admit the magnitude of the mess wherein our 
trans-Atlantic friends are sinking. The popula- 
tion of the United States, in 1780, was 3,929,872, 
and of the slaves, 697,897, or seventeen and 
three-fourths per cent.; while, in 1850, the popu- 
lation was 23,121,876, and of the slaves, 3,204,313, 
or rather over thirteen and three-fourths per cent., 
so that the free population had increased faster 
than the slaves on this general view; but the 
statistics require closer examination, and the 
population of the slave states in 1800 was 
2,621,300, of the slaves, 893,041 ; while, in 1850, 
the total population was 9,664,576, and of the 
slaves, 3,204,313. 

The number of freemen in the slave lands was, 
at the beginning of the century, 1,728,252, and 
the number at the completion of the first half of 
the century was 6,460,263. The slaves had thus 
increased more rapidly than their superiors in 
colour, property, aud rank; for while the latter 
are not multiplied by three and three-fourths, the 
former are multiplied by almost four. The pro- 
gress has been nearly equal, but in favour of the 
negro race. 

The United States cannot, however, expect an 
emigration for the next fifty equal to the last fifty 
years. Africa at its southern end, Australia par- 
ticularly, and New Zealand, attract emigrants to 
the far south. Canada competes successfully for 
those who go west. The East absorbs annually 
increasing numbers of the cnergetic, the more en- 


terprising class of emigrants, especially among the | 


He is, of | 
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young. The United States cannot expect, there-_ 


fore, to draw the same 
emigrants in the future who have gone there in 
past years, and the bondsmen may increase faster 
than the free, especially if the African slave- 
trade be revived, or the outcasts of the white 


proportion of British | 
_ the land of the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” there were slaves, and 





population, whom the trade impoverishes, be en. 
slaved, as the slaveowners modestly propose, 
Taking the slaves old and young as they stand, 
their pecuniary value, at present, is estimated at 
£256,029,140, and the figures do not seem to be 
exaggerated. The price is more than twelve times 
the money paid for our West Indian slaves. The 
number in 1850 was a little more than four times 
the negro population of the West Indies at the 
date of the Emancipation Act. The United 
States have greater difficulties now than we ex 
perieuced twenty-seven years ago. Their slaves 
are mixed up with a free population of 
greater numbers and strength. The slaves of 
the West Indian Islands formed the majority of 
the people, and the owners or their representatives 
were a governing, but not comparatively a numerous 
class. The money required for the States to 
emancipate their negroes upon the preceding va- 
luation would be one-third of our national debt. 
They could obtain it with ease, and have a large 
discount; but the statements of this dispassionate 
work confirm our fear that no party in the States 
wish to accomplish this national heroism in money. 

The volume contains some interesting state- 
ments regarding the free coloured inhabitants of 
the Union, who form nearly two per cent. of the 
whole population :— 


Despite the various restrictions on emancipation and the 
settlement of free negroes, there have grown up throughoat 
the slave States a certain number of free persons of colour 
—some black, others as nearly as light in the complexion as 
whites. In Louisiana, in particular, free persons of colour 
own large possessions, though labouring under social dis- 
abilities. The number of free coloured persons in the 
whole of the slave States in 1850, amounted to 228,128. In 
the free States, at the same period, there were 196,016 free 
persons of colour; the total namber in the Union being 
424,144. 


The free coloured population are, however, ex- 
posed to the most painful inflictions. They are 
not free. In some States they can only hold 
property under the guardianship of a white man. 
In other States—such as Virginia—it is a penal 
offence to teach the children of free coloured per- 
sons to read. ‘Their evidence is never taken in a 
court of justice against a white man. ‘They are 
nominally free, but both in the Northern and the 
Southern States, they are an enslaved race. 

Mr. Chambers, in the following extract from 
page 19 of his volume, concedes partially the truth 
of a remark that slavery in the United States is 
chargeable to the British Governinent or people :— 


At the opening of the revolutionary war, there were 
slaves in all the revolted colonies; even in Massachusetts, 


sales of slaves, too, though it is proper to add that Massa- 
chusetts was the first to set the example of passing an act for 
general emancipation. 

England, of conrse, must be charged with the crume of 
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having introduced, iu the first instance, the Africans as an 
article of merchandise into the plantations, against the 
repeatedly expressed wishes of the settlers, and of haviog 
fostered slavery till it took its root as a social usage. Law- 
vers might now speculate upon the question—whether, at 
the period of the revolutionary troubles, slaves could be 
legally held io the colonies? A short time previously it 
had been decided by courts of justice, that a slave landing in 
England became free; and as the common law extended 
over all parts of the realm, it is demonstrable that the main- 
tenance of slavery in distant dependencies, was, to say the 
least of it, upen to challenge. The question was not, how- 
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ever, tried; and, as is well known, a vigorous slave trade 


was carried ov for many years afterwards with the West In- 
dies and otler possessions, much to the profit of Liverpool 
and Bristol, and apparently to the satisfaction or indifference 
of all, except the few individuals who deigned to feel an 
interest in the unhappy objects of rathless deportation — 
which individaals, as is asual in such cases, were set down 
as visionaries, crack-brained enthusiasts, who had no proper 
regard for national greatness. 


The attempt to implicate us in the guilt of 
United States slavery, on this ground, is an erro- 
neous proceeding. We might be as well blamed 
for the existence of the republicans of the States ; 
and at a subsequent page, and in the appendix— 
in the latter place, while referring to ‘‘ Who is fo 
blame?” by Mr. John Graham, published five 
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—was not pursued in our insular colonies. Fa- 


milies were not divided, and the geography of 


the islands, which are not of great magnitude, 
shows they could not be far separated. The children, 
if we correctly remember—but it is now a long 
while since we were dove with all that—followed 
the condition of the father, instead of, as in the 
United States, the mother ; and thus a planter had 
uo opportunity of selling his own progeny. When 
the United States adopt the regulations that raled 
British slavery in our flowery isles, they will have 


| progressed in the right road. 


years ago*—Mr. Chambers does us justice. The | 


colonists were never bound to accept or buy the 
slaves imported by the Government, even if the 
Government did import any other slaves except 
those miserable felons who were condemned to a 
penal residence in districts that once served the 
purpose for which Australia is now too moral. 

The slavery of the United States is apparently 
the most terrible in existence. We copy from 
page 117 :— 


Iu Brazil, as was the law in the British West Indies, 
slaves are humanely entitled to certain holidays, which are 
st their own disposal, by which arrangement they are 
enabled to cultivate small patches of land, and accumulate 
wherewith to boy their freedom. In the United States 
the slaves can legally claim no holidays, though a week at 
Christmas is usually granted, and, in most quarters, they 
are allowed to be at rest ona Sunday. This denial of the 
power of labouring to buy themselves from their owners 
forms a feature in American slavery which distinguishes it 
from aught in ancient or modern times, The slavery of 
Rassia is liberty itself in comparison. 


The negroes of our West India islands were 
slaves, but they were never so completely and 
cruelly enslaved as their kinsmen are now, and 
have been, by our kiusmen in the United States. 
Their emancipation must always have been a 
question of time from the day that it became any 
kind of question with our Statesmen. ‘They were 
ueither debarred from chapel nor school. The 
Bible was not diluted for their use into catechisins 
to be learned only by rote from our missionaries. 
Even slavery itself loosed its bonds on oue day in 
each seven, A portion, or the whole of 
Saturday, was also saved to them. The cul- 
“vation or growth of human beings—what 
we might call the grazing trade in slaves 





* London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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Mr. Chambers on the first page of this useful 
book, warns the States against the coming of 
“white slavery,” and on the last against a war of 
revolution, which must also come, if first there 
come not a revolution of peace. 


The Currency Laws and the Bank Charter Act. 
By Jonatuan Duncan, B.A. Sewed, pp. 194. 
London: D. F. Oakey. 


The Bane and Antidote of our Monetary System. 
By Hamer Stansrecp, Esq. Sewed, pp. 90. 
London: Webb, Millington, and Co. 


THe currency question has dropped out of sight 
during the present election. Commissioner Yeh 
has done good service to the bullionists in giving 
the people a foreign topic. Mr. Cobden said 
before the dissolution of Parliament, that the 
high rate of interest common for some time past, 
was caused by the expenditure of money in the 
Russian war. Without either assenting to or 
dissenting from this statement, we can add, that 
every penny invested in foreign securities must 
have a similar result. We might be as well at 
war still as making railways for half the powers of 
Europe, so far as money is concerned. 


The teachers of currency laws and systems, as a 
general rule, run into something else. A_ plain 
subject is thus inextricably wrapped up in foreign 
substances. ‘The following extract from Mr. Dun- 
can’s pamphlet explains our meaning :— 


The process of Government ia this nefarious fraud, un- 
paralleled in the annals of crime, was this. During the 
war they contracted permanent loans, the lenders receiving, 
on an average £60 ia three per cent. stock, the Government 
binding themselves not to pay it off until that stock reached 
£100. This alone may be deewed an ample bonus, even 
had it been paid to a foreign enemy, for it wears all the cha- 
racter of a “ransom.” But their generosity or injustice 
went further. These loans were contracted in paper, not 
in gold, and the paper was depreciated 33 per ceut., for £260 
in paper was only equal to £40 in bullion. As the ounce 
of gold at present prices is coined into four pounds sterling, 
minus a small fraction, £40 represents tea ounces of gold. 
That was what the fandholders had; and by the revamption 
of cash payments they became entitled to receive 25 ounces 
of gold for those 10 ounces, 


Two subjects are involved in this extract. The 
resumption of specie payment, and the value of 
Government Stock during the war. The latter 
seems to have been 60, in the currency of the 
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time, at 3 per cent. If the Government had 
given 5 per cent. the bonds would have been at 
par. The Chancellor of ‘he Exchequer preferred 
a low rate of interest and gave a premium to se- 
cure it. 

Parliament will issue securities now bearing in- 
terest at 6 percent. the nominal debt will be 
reduced one-half. The resumption of cash pay- 
ments, so far as the borrowings in depreciated 
paper went, was only a swindle to the amount of 
the depreciation, and a very cleverly managed one, 
which would not have occurred if Parliament had 
borrowed money at the market rate, and reduced 
their payment as the market fell. However, the 
affair is past, and cannot now be remedied; but the 
currency laws remain like whalebone stays on a 
lady's waist, pressing in the ribs of commerce. 

We copy a paragraph on the exchanges :— 


This section of our inquiries affords a convenient oppor- 
tunity for speaking of the Balance of Trade, and the doe- 
trine of the Foreign Exchanges, on both of which subjects 
mach deplorable ignorance has been spoken and printed, 
Our ancestors, in common with the pecple of other coun- 
tries, imagined that gold and silver alone constituted wealth, 
Hence the export of those commodities were rigidly prohibited 
under severe penalties, Neighbouring nations adopted the 
same error, so that there was a constant struggle to obtain, 
and hold permanent possession of what were, and still stupidly 
are, called the precious metals, for in point of usefulness, 
and as agents of civilisation and social happiness, gold and 
silver are dross compared with coal and iron. The gradual 
decline of Spain, which at one time commanded all the gold 
and silver of Sonth America, and the industrial rise of Hol- 
land, which possessed neither in any large amount, were 
practical proofs of the current mistake, and induced reflect- 
ing men to examine into the verities of a doctrine trans. 
mitted by their ancestors. The resu't was that the old Jaw 
was repealed, and the free export of raw bullion was per- 
mitted, though that of coin was still prohibited. Then 
arose the dogma of the “ Balance of Trade,” which was 
based upon the supposition that the excess of exports over 
imports was always to be paid to the exporting country in 
the two metals, or in one of them; from which it was in- 
ferred that the annual wealth of a nation, derived from 
foreign trade, was increased by the excess of its esports over 
its imports. 


The annual wealth of a nation, we presume, 
means, in the last line but two of this paragraph, 
its annual protits, and while cash on hand belong- 
ing to the nation would ne more siow its annual 
profit or loss than a balance at a banker's would 
show a trader’s proflt or loss, yet, in conjunction 
with stock it would have that result. Moreover, 
as in this country we can only obtain representative 
money over @ fixed quantity upon bullion in hand, 
therefore we are interested in keeping bullion in 
land, merely as the means of permitting us to 
use our own. This is one fault of the currency 
laws of which we want the end. 

The following description of the power of paper- 
money is correct, and shows the motive power 
that we idly waste :— 


Paper money broke the power of Napoleon al Leipsic. 
According tu the histoman Alison, by a decree on the 30th 
September, 1515, from Peterswaldaa, in Germany, the allied 
sovereigns issued paper notes, guaranteed by Kussia, I’ russia, 
and England, which soon passed as cash from Kamschatka to 


j 


He was mistaken, in our opinion, but if | 


| cept the United States. 
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the Rhine, and prodaced the currency, which brought the 
war to a snecessfal issue. Here was an evidence of the 
manner in which a paper circulation, based on a proper 
security, supports credit and supplies the want of specie at 
the decisive moment. Whereas, according to the present 
system, the paper would of necessity have been contracted, 
when the specie became scarce; credit would have been 
ruined at the critical period ; and the vast armament of the 
allies would have been dissolved for the want of funds for 
their support. 

Paper-money enabled Frederick the Great to raise Prussia, 
exhausted by wars, from a state of prostration to wealth and 
power. That monarch issned land mortgage notes, called 
pfenbriefe, bearing interest, but unconvertible so long as the 
interest was paid. With these monetary instruments he 
forced or fostered Prussian agriculture, and caused it to grow 
in strength, and riches beyond any country in the world, ex. 
The pfenbriefe were so good a 


security, that they were readily negotiable even during all 


the wars of Napoleon, 
Paper-money built every town and village in Scotland; 


_ constructed all its docks, harbours, roads, factories —opened 
| out all its mines, and reclaimed the whole of its soii from its 
| primitive barrenness. The Scotch note is not only current in 
all the Scotch marts of trade, but penetrates into the remotest 


glens of the Highlands, It is received where the sovereign is 
rejected. Peel’s Act of 1845 now compels the banks of 
Scotland to hold gold, when the note circulation exceeds 
£3,000,000 ; the gold is deposited in the cellars, aud rarely 
annpacked from the barrels in which it is transmitted from 
the London mint. There is no demand for it, and the shop. 
keep rs shun it, lest it should be short of w eight or counter. 
feit. They have faith in their own paper—a faith based 
on one hundred and fifty years’ experience. The monetary 
panics that have so often shaken the commercial establish- 
ments of England to their centres, have passed innocuoasly 
over North Britain. 

Mr. Duncan has attained a high character in 
this class of discussions, and we hope for his work 
that large circulation which should also be secured 
for Mr. Stausfelds, who describes, in the subjoined 
paragraph, a now common operation, aud its 


| results :— 


India and China wil! only take silver in payment of the 


balance due to them; both empires have a silver standard, 


and gold, from its greater supply having fallen relatively to 


silver, India dare not pay her troops in a depreciated cur- 
rency;, and China, being in a state of rebellion, prefers silver 
to goods, as being more easily concealed. The bafance will 
probably be, in round uumbers, from £15,000,000 to 
£20,000,000 a-year, due from the west to the east, as we 
must take intothe account the amount paid through London 
for the United States, and other countries. Gold we have, 
but itis silver we want, and we can only obtain it by forcing 
countnes possessing a silver currency to convert them into 
gold. This transmutation has been going on and continues, 
and was predicted three years ago in a letter I published 
and addressed to Mr. Gladstone, of which I append an es- 
tract. 

The countries with silver currencies cannot help them- 
selves; they find they are carried along by a carrent thes 
cannot resis'—a higher price in the east will draw it from 
the west, make what laws they will, and so long as the com 
vertibility of their silver currency into gold continues, aad 
until completed, or the east can be tempted to take more 
goods from the west, the drain will absorb not only our 
Australian supplies, but press on our own resources of gold, 
and as the rate of discount depends mainly on the amount of 


| the Bank reserve, the commercial community most look 
father to an increase than a diminution of pressure m 


mouey market, aniess our restrictive laws be repealed. And, 
let them never forget, that in drawing from our own gold re 
serves, we are contracting oer circulating medium, depre 
cialing prices, disturbing every pecuniary engagement, 
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draining the life-blood of the commercial community upon 
whieh their existence depends. 


Notwithstanding all ‘ese statements, if the 


balance of trade be in our favour, the stock of | 


bullion should increase, and probably would in- 
crease at present, except for foreign investments. 
The Russian Government are again putting out a 
feeler, to introduce their system of national rail- 
ways to the capitalists of Europe, and, by way of 
offering a bait, have made a more liberal conces- 
sion to the shareholders of the Riga and Duna- 
berg Railway than they had originally granted. 
Thirteen millions and a-half of pounds sterling, 
theamount offered to England, seems to be too 


large for British capitalists to take, even with the | 


plethora of money! So it would appear that, for 
the present, this scheme is impracticable. 
M. Mires, after having paid two or three instal- 


ments of the Spanish loan, finds that silver is not | 
so easily obtainable in the northern cities of Kau. | 


rope, as it is for better customers who have gold 


to exchange for it instead of promises, and there- | 


fore puts in his claim upon the purses of the En- 
glish. The tempting offer of about eight per cent. 
interest seems to meet with recipients no more 
eager for investment than do the Russian railways, 
It is a very old saying as to the inviolability of 


Spanish honour; were there any doubt as to the | 


fact of its existence, the disbeliever might form an 
acquaintance with steel too intimate to be pleasant. 
The fact, however, is not only uncontradicted but 
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capital to enrich other countries, to the impoverish 
ment of your own, for the purpose of obtaining a 
high rate of interest, you must bear the risk. It 
would be too bad to call upon the nation at large 
to pay the expense of war, and perhaps embroil 
the whole of Europe, to enforce the payment of 
your debts; you should have looked to your se- 
curity." At the instance of his lordship, however, 
the British minister at Madrid did obtain some- 
thing for the claimants. 

The ‘“ Dean of Richmond,” the first vessel 
from Chicago direct to England, is to be followed 
by several others this season. By the same route the 
produce ot Canada may be brought here at once 
without employing the circuitous route of New 
York, thus making the land near the lakes, rivers, 
or railroads, far more valuable in itself, and be. 
neficial to the immigrant. 

In Iudia the East India Company have guaran- 
teed an interest upon twenty millions sterling for 
the formation of railroads, and are raising con- 
siderable loans in money for public works of 
general utility. With the assistance of the legis- 
lature, similar operations are taking place in 
Canada, and when some four years since the home 
Government issued four per cent. Canadian deben- 
tures, there was so active a competition for them, 
that six times the amount would have been readily 
absorbed at a premium of three per cent. To re- 
suscitate the West India Islands, the Government 


| have also undertaken to indemnify the sharehold- 


acknowledged. Some years since, the Spanish | 
Government raised a loan, a certain portion of | 
_the parent country in developing its resources. 


which was to be periodically redeemed, the bonds 


for that portion cancelled, and deposited in the | 
' capital at home on remunerative rates, and upon 


Treasury at Madrid. All this was performed 
selon les regles, except that, instead of paying off 
the ballotted documents at par, a certain amount 


was purchased at the then heavy depreciation, but | 
| entangling ignorant cupidity. 
tina, or perhaps it would be more correct to say | 


still the floating debt was lessened. Queen Cliris- 


the Government acting on behalf of Queen Isabella, 
found itself straitened for want of money, nothing 
uncommon then, nor indeed since. A decree was 


accordingly issued, making a due parade of the sanc- 


tity of Spanish faith, and commanding the great. | 


est economy to be observed, in order that the sav- 
ings in the several departments might be appro- 
priated to the foreign creditors. Prices rose, and 
then Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer Mendizabel 
disentombed from the treasury vaults about a cart- 
load of cance!led bonds, which were privately dis- 
posed of in Amsterdam, Paris, London,—and in 
fact wherever purchasers for them could be found. 
What became of the proceeds it would be difficult 
to conjecture. 

These two competitors, Russia and Spain, will 
serve to introduce an answer returned by Lord 
Palmerston, somewhere nearly twenty years since, 
oa deputation, who modestly requested that war 
might be declared against two Or three countries, 
who had faiied to pay their arrears of interest. 
“If gentlemen,” said he, “you will lend your 


ers in forming tramroads. Australia seems to be 
independent in itself, and to be far outstripping 


And yet, with the increasing requirements for 


certain and equally safe interest for investments 
as are the funds, foreign speculators persist in 
offering their various schemes, in the chanee of 


The Monetary System of Great Britain, By James 
Mitter. 2nd Edition. Pp. 40. Edinburgh : 
Murray and Gib. 

Tus is a calm and concise view of the working of 

the currency laws, with arguments for a change in 

their nature. Having in another sheet inserted an 
article on the subject, important though it be, we 
can only here commend the arguments used by 

Mr. Miller for reform, especially as from the 

Scotch view of the question. His pamphiet con- 

tains some notices of articles in favour of bullion- 

ism, which appeared in the Scolsman, and were 
ascribed to Mr. George Combe. They are more 
curious as being, according to Mr. Miller, almost 
the only, if not the only, arguments for bullionism 
that have appeared in the Scotch press. We are 
astonished that the party who seek justice to 

Scotland do not make the currency laws one of 

their chief grievances, which they are, however, 

whether they will or not. The author denies that 
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there existed any ground for interference with the 
banks of issue in Scotland, because, he says, that 
while from 1797 to 1844 very nearly five hundred 
commissions of bankruptcy had been issued against 


country banks inn Egland and Wales, during the | 


same period in Scotland, only six banks had sus- | in England the oppression that he suffered in 


nded paymeut, and from these failures only 
partial and local inconvenience bad beca expe- 
rienced. The state of the banks, when the late 
Sir Robert Peel determined to stereotype them, is 
thus briefly described :— 


In 1845, when Sir R. Peel forced on Scotland his ob- 
nosious Lank Restriction Act, there were eighteen banks of 
issue, all, it may be said, of accredited good management, 
and enjoying the entire cuniidence of the community, with a 
paid up and well employed capital of £11,230,000, prinei- 
pally owned by Seotchmen, and holding deposited money 
belonging also principally to Seotchmen, to the amount of 
thirty millions sterling. 

For the five years immediately following the Union, the 
average yearly revenue of Scotland was £122,825. — In 
1345 it had riven to £5,557,908, paid into the British Ex- 
chequer. 

In 1727 the Excise duties amounted to £51,758. Ina 
1845 they had risen to £2,294,175. 

In 1727 the Customs were £57,928. In 
amounted to £1,909,767. 

At the Union the pupulatioa of Scotland was 1,100,000, 
In 1851 it had increased to 2,858,742. 

In 1745, the estimated rental, or annual value of real 
property in Scotland, amounted to §22,857/. It bad risen, 
according to the real property assessments for property and 
income tax, 1848-1849, to 10,715,9352.; and it was ascer- 
tnined by the recent Lands Valuation Act to be 11,700,9541, 


1845 they 


in 1855. 

We must not, however, ascribe all this progress 
to banking, yet nobody acquainted with the 
country doubts that it had a share in our national 
prosperity. 

Mr. Miller’s remedy is ene which has been often 
proposed in our Magazine, namely to take ample 
security for the payment of issues, and then leave 
the bankers to provide how and when they please 
for the fulfilment of their promises, to pay in gold 
wheu it is demanded. 

The pamphlet deserves to be well circulated at 


the present time. 


Alessandro Gacazii. 


Loudon: J. W. King. Sewed, pp. 122. 
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travels. Mr. King has all the qualilications of 
Boswell as Johnson’s biographer, for writing the 
history of Gavazzi. He is an ardent friend of 
his hero, and has visited with him all the princi. 
pal places in which the Barnabite mouk has told 


Italy, and the wrongs of that his own fair land, 
Calm and sedate criticism may betit well the 
biographer of Julius Cesar, or his rival Pompey 
the Great in these times, bat if the biography of 
a living man be well written, the author deeply 
hates or greatly loves his subject. Enthusiasm 
for the man, and information respecting him, are 
Mr. King’s qualifications for narrating Gavazzi’s 
life ; and as the volume is clieap, the adinirers of 
the Italian will read it for themselves; while, as it 
is good, they will meet no loss in securing this 
pleasure. A conversation between two remark- 
able mea, is all therefore that we shall quote from 
the book :— 

Now comes the important point, the most important of 
all—important tothe Reformer, aud to his mission. Im. 
mediately these first sermons in the little chapel are adver. 
tised, Gavazzi gets the first taste of the Papai Inquisition ia 
England. Aud therefore, not too fast, ex-Chaplaia General, 
not too fast. Remember that you are still (1850) a subject 
of Rome, aud of the Pope. Before you put on the hiabhili- 
ments of a gentleman open that missive which the postinaa 
has just hauded ia. For with that comes the tug of war, 
We shall see what you will do with it. Dr. Wiseman, 
Bishop of Melipotamus, and not yet mock Archbishop of 
Westminster, presents his delegated commands to Father 
Gavazzi, which prohibit him from opening his moath in the 
chapel at Soho, or elsewhere. This letter mast be answered 
personally, and at once. There are not many links in the 
old gall-chaia remaining. There will be less before noon. 
And so ex-Chaplain General, now in English costume, post 
away to the diplomatic office in Golden-square. 

G.: Why, am I not to preach, how, when, and where I 
please in England ? 

W.: You must have a spiritual license from the Pope. 

G.: I will not ask it. 





A Biography, by J. W. Kine. | 


Tue writer of this sketch of a very wonderful | 


man has been the companion of Gavazzi’s English 


W.: Yon are excommunicated ! 

G.: For what ? . 

W.: Fighting against the Pope. 

G.: I did not fight against the Pope, but against Frenchi- 
men! ‘Then [ am excommunicated, also, for assisting the 
wounded and dying upon the field of battle ? 

W.: No. Not for the last. 

G.: Then not for the first ! 

W.: I will ask a special pardon of the Pope for you. 

G.: I will not accept it. 

W.: I shall not grant you permission to preach. 

G.: Then I will war with you. 

And the defiant monk leaves his gauntlet on the floor of 
the Golden-square cabinet, and walks forth Alessandro Ga- 
vazzi, orator and patriot. 








